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LOVE YOUR FARM—THE SPIRIT BACK OF THE WORK 








ye HE OLD YEAR ENDS and the Christmastide is here—the time 
Y a when, leaving for a moment our work itself, our attention is giv- 

: en rather to the spirit which alone makes all labor worth 
while. Not unfittingly, therefore, may we now turn aside from the 
severely practical considerations of the farmer’s daily tasks to the spirit 
in which we would have every member of our Progressive Farmer 
Family go about these tasks. Better seed, better tools, better stock, 
better cultivation, better marketing—from year’s end to year’s end we 
urge these fundamental principles of more profitable farming, and yet 
we have failed miserably if our typical Progressive Farmer reader has 
not gone back of all these things and caught the deeper spirit we 
would have him imbibe. 

We would have every far- 





manner of fruits; lay off walks and roads leading to it and keep them 
up; plant hedges along the approaches, and flowering bulbs and shrubs 
—crape myrtle, and spirea and privet and roses—so that your grand- 
children will some day speak of their grandsire, who cared enough 
for the beautiful and loved the farm well enough to plant them. 

Name the farm, too; treasure up its history; preserve the traditions 
ot all the romance and adventure and humor and pathos that are in 
any way connected with it; and f some of the young folks must leave 
it, let them look back to it with happy memories of beauty and of wor- 
thy ideals and of well-ordered indusry. 

We have not developed in this country, as we should, the intense 
pride that the Englishman feels n being a land-owner. It gives a 
man distinction that the 





mer love his work even as 5 hl ; 
the artist loves his work, Pr Ba eran 
and in this spirit, too, every | | 
farmer should love his farm 
itself as he would love a fa- 
vorite horse or dog. He 
should know every rod of 
the ground, should know 
just what each acre is best 
adapted to, should feel a joy 
and pride in having every 
hill and valley look its best, 
and should be as much 
ashamed to have a field scar- 
red with gullies as he would 
be to have a beautiful colt 
marked with lashes; as 
much ashamed to have a 
piece of ground worn out 
from ill treatment as_ to 
have a horse gaunt and bony 
from neglect; as much hurt 
at seeing his acres sick from 
wretched management as he 
would be at seeing his cows 
half starving from the same 
cause. 

Love your ground—that 
piece of God’s creation which 
you hold in fee simple. Fat- 
ten its poorer parts as care- 
fully as you would nurture 
an ailing Collie. Heal the 
washed, torn places in the 
hillside as you would the 
barb-scars on your pony. 
Feed with legumes and soil- 
ing crops and fertilizers the 
galled and barren patch 


women sick or in need. 





THE SLED THAT SANTA BROUGHT. 
The happiest privilege of Christmastide is that of giving pleasure to trusting children and to men and 
We wish that all wno read these tines may have the privilege of eiving joy 
to one of these—and this is te best way in which we can wish for every member of The Prugressive 
Farmer Family the merricst and happiest of all Christmas gs. 


homeless man has not. He 
is a better citizen, a free- 
holder, a guardian holding 
in trust a piece of creation 
fresh from the hand of the 
Almighty. And yet how 
many—alas! how many!— 
who have such talents in 
their keeping are indeed un- 
profitable servants—not so 
much as keeping their treas- 
ure unhurt (as the one-tal- 
ent man in the Bible did), 
but wearing out and destroy- 
ing in one brief lifetime the 
heritage that the Creator in- 
tended to remain fertile and 
fruitful, to feed our human 
race, as long as the earth 
shall last. 

Love your farm. If you 
cannot be proud of it now, 
begin to-day to make it a 
thing you can be proud of. 
Much dignity has come to 
you in that you are owner 
and care-keeper for a part of 
God’s footstool: show your- 
self worthy of that dignity. 
Watch earnestly over every 
acre. Let no day go by that 
you do not add semething of 
comeliness and potential fer- 
tility to its fields. And final- 
ly, leave some spot beneath 
the shade of some giant tree 
where at last, “like as a 
shock of corn cometh in his 
season,” you can lay down 








that needs special attention; 
nurse it back to life and beauty and fruitfulness. Make a meadow of 
the bottom that is inclined to wash; watch it and care for it until the 
kindly root-masses heal every gaping wound, and in one unbroken 
surface the “tides of grass break into foam of flowers” upon the 
outer edges. Don’t forget even the forest lands. See that every acre 
of woodland has trees enough on it to make it profitable: ‘a good 
stand” of the timber crop as well as of every other crop. 
pe to the beautiful in laying off the cleared fields—a tree here and 

ere, but no wretched beggar’s-coat mingling of little patches and lit- 
tle rents: rather broad fields fully tended and of as nearly uniform 
fertility as possible, making of your growing crops, as it were, each 
a beautiful garment, whole and unbroken, to clothe the fruitful acres 
which God has given you to keep and tend even as He gave the First 
Garden into the keeping of our first parents. 

And so again we say, love your farm. Make it a place of beauty, a 
place of joyous fruitfulness, an example for your neighbors, a heritage 
for your children. Make improvements on it that will last beyond your 
day. Make an ample yard about t with all the old-fashioned flowers 
that your grandmother knew; set a great orchard near it, bearing many 


your weary body, leaving the 
world a little better for your having lived in it, and earning the ap- 
proval from the Great Father (who made the care of fields and gar- 
dens the first task given man): “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant: enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 





Have an_ 
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Notes and Comments. 


for December 4th tells the whole story 

about manure conservation and applica- 
tion, and yet how few farmers practice the meth- 
ods advised. Only a day or so ago I had a letter 
from a farmer who keeps a large flock of poultry 
and wanted to know how best to keep the manure. 
He said that he mixed it daily with air-slaked 
lime, and doubtless one going where he keeps it 
would have his nostrils stung with the sharp scent 
of ammonia escaping from the manure, the most 
valuable part of it escaping into the air. 

And yet, there is no one point about manure 
saving that has been more warned about than mix- 
ing lime in manure. Then how many imagine 
that a manure pile is something to keep and ad- 
mire while it is wasting in the barnyard, and how 
many imagine that by mixing a lot of soil raked 
from the fence rows they are making it all ma- 
nure, when that fact is, that the manure from 
cattle that lived on shucks all winter was poor 
enongh already without any diluting. 

And then after laboriously diluting this shuck 
manure, how many there are who dribble a little 
of it in the furrows and expect to get more of 
something to sell. We need more good forage 
and good grain feed to make fat cattle and fat 
manure, for the manure is just what the feed 
makes it, and if the animals do not get highly 
nitrogenous feed they are not going to leave you 
rich manure. Cattle left standing out in the 
weather and just kept from starving will give you 
manure hardly worth the hauling. You had bet- 
ter have plowed the shucks and corn stalks under 
at once. 

Then many farmers imagine that if they haul 
out the manure as fast as made and spread it 
broadcast there will be a loss, while, in fact, there 
* is far more loss in keeping it in the lot and less 
loss in spreading it on the land than in any other 
way. 

That final note, not to waste time and money 
with recipes for making fertilizer out of the ma- 
nure by cutting it up with lime and acids till fin- 
ally you have far less plant food in it than you 
started with, needs particular notice. And yet, 
thousands of farmers all over the South have been 
paying $3 for such a recipe and wasting their 
manure, though they have too little already. 


& 

FERTILIZER CRAZY.—A farmer writes to me 
for a formula to make a fertilizer that will give 
him 38 to 40 bushels of corn next year on land 
that he says is run down so that it will not make 
over five bushels. Now, this shows the fact that 
our farmers are fertilizer crazy. There is no for- 
mula that could be devised that would make land 
that poor yield a fair crop all at once. It did not 
get poor all at once, and it is not going to get 
rich all at once, no matter how much fertilizer 
you waste on it. Better put it in peas and let 
them die on the land and turn them under and 
sow rye and turn that under in the spring and 
then with a fair application of phosphoric acid 
and potash the land will make more corn. Then 
by sowing peas among it and following with win- 
ter oats, and the oats with peas, you may gradual- 
ly get the wasted humus back into the soil; and 
by following a good rotation of crops with plenty 
of peas and crimson clover, you may finally get 
heavy crops. 

To maintain and increase the productivity of 
our soil we must use brains and continuous and 
wise effort and no spasmodic application of fer- 
tilizers is going to do the work for us. 


5 

HOW TO GET GOOD SEEDS.—All over the 
country people are writing to me to give them 
the address of Mr. Batts who made the big corn 
crop in North Carolina. I uniformly refuse to do 
so, as I have no right to load Mr. Batts with let- 
ters; and to take corn from central North Caro- 
lina to Ohio, Indiana or to the far South would be 
to waste money and time. The best way to im- 
prove the seed for corn planting in any section is 
to take the corn that has been grown there for 
generations and breed it up by careful selection 
in a seed patch to itself. It takes years to breed 
corn or any other plant to a new heredity, and 
the men who are always after some one else’s 
seed corn are not the ones who are going to do 


RR ARTICLE on the first page of the issue 





this. It takes intelligent and continuous effort 
and study to bring up poor land to greater yield, 
and it takes intelligent and continuous effort to 
improve the character of the seed used. 

The men who have developed improved strains 
of seed corn or cotton have not jumped into it all 
at once, but have done it by intelligent selection 
year after year until they have established the 
character they want. Unassisted nature is satis- 
fied with a plant that will merely reproduce its 
kind, and to make her do more, we must use 
brains. Nature is satisfied with a cow that will 
merely feed a calf and go dry, but to make a cow 
that will give us a large flow of milk through a 
long period requires brains in the breeder. Na- 
ture is satisfied with the razor-back pig, and it 
takes brains and time to develop a Berkshire or 
a Poland China, and left to herself, nature will 
go back to the survival of the fittest to live un- 
cared for, and you get the scrub corn, the scrub 
cotton, the scrub cow and the razor-back hog. A 
man who will not use his brains gets a Jersey 
cow and treats her as he has treated the scrub, 
and soon he gets a scrub Jersey, and so on all 
through the list. The farther you remove a plant 
or an animal from its natural conditions, the more 
care is needed to keep it up to the standard, for 





Don’t Be Dazzled by the High 
Price of Cotton. 


WOTTON is high, but don’t forget 
Re that el! other farm products are 
—— also high. Don't get swept off 
your feet, therefore, and go wild about 
cotton next spring. The average yield 
this year was only 156 pounds of Jint 
per acre; three years ago it was 202 
pounds per acre—nearly 33 1-3 per 
cent. more. With such a yield per acre 

_ this year, we should have had a yield 
three or four miilion bales larger and 
prices correspondingly lower. Cotton 
is high, but so are corn and meat and 
grain. Don’t forget that in planning for 
your 1910 crops. 











you have all the time to contend with the natural 
forces. 
& 

USE OF THE ROAD DRAG.—Mr. Shuford very 
properly says that a road should be high in the 
middle. But it is well to modify this, and say not 
too high so that every one will drive only in 
the center of the road, but simp!y rounded enough 
for good drainage, so that it will not be unpleas- 
ant to drive on either side of the center. Proper- 
ly shaped, the road drag often used will keep the 
road in good order if the surface material is all 
not too much clay nor too much sand. There is 
a piece of road not far from me that was deep 
sand. Last year a road supervisor with brains 
got hold of it, shaped it up and covered it with 
clay and dragged it into shape. Now one can 
trot comfortably where formerly the horse had to 
walk and pull hard to take the vehicle through 
the sand. But in putting sand on a clay road do 
not put it on the hard surface to be washed off, 
but plow the clay road into shape for drainage 
and then put the sand on thickly to incorporate 
with the elay and roll it down. Then use the 
drag and you will have a good road. 


wt 

KILLING GREEN BRIERS.—A correspondent 
recently asked: ‘‘What is the best way to clear 
afield of running briers? I have a field that is 
covered with them and they have been practical- 
ly undisturbed for many years. I am now break- 
ing it with a heavy plow about eight inches deep 
and turning up masses of the roots, hoping that 
some of them will be killed by the cold.” 

To this, I replied: ‘I fear that you will find 
that the cold will have little effect on these 
roots. Better go to work at once and harrow 
out all you can with a spring-tooth harrow, or 
even a spike harrow and a hay rake and haul them 
off. Then in spring re-plow the land and harrow 
out any more that turn up and then sow the land 
thickly in peas, about one and a half bushels per 
acre. Mow these for hay and disk the stubble 
well and sow crimson clover seed in late August, 
15 pounds per acre. In spring turn the clover 
under in bloom for corn, and cultivate it clean. 
Cut the corn and cure in shocks, and if any 
briers show, go over with the mower and cut 
them off, and then disk the land well three inches 











deep and sow winter oats or wheat and seed to 
grass with the grain. The best implement to kilt 
briers is the mower. With the tops kept mown 
off the roots will eventually die, and aided by 
smothering crops of peas and clover with clean 
cultivated corn there should be no difficulty in 
getting rid of the briers.” 





Southern Agricultural Advancement. 


sections of the South, and seeing so much 

bad farming that all the work we have 
been doing has been of little value. But then an 
occasional letter brings to me evidence that here 
and there some one has waked up to the wonder- 
ful opportunities of the Southern soil and climate 
and is farming successfully. The amazing thing 
about these isolated cases is that farmers alt 
around the man who has broken away from the 
old ruts fail to follow his example, and year after 
year scratch over an old field when they know 
that there is not one chance in a hundred that it 
will make them a paying crop. 

But just now I have a letter from a farmer in 
South Carolina which is encouraging. Sending 
his congratulations on my seventieth birthday, he 
adds: 


“Some time ago when you stated that you 
felt discouraged in not seeing better results 
and was thinking of laying down your pen, I 
intended to write you a letter of thanks and 
beg you ‘don’t give up the ship,’ but like oth- 
ers, failed to write as I should have done. 
Now, I do not want to give ‘taffy’ or throw 
bouquets, but will simply state facts how I 
have been helped by the agricultural press, 
and your writings more than anything else. 
Six years ago I bought a badly run-down 
farm for $10,000. Last year I refused $25,- 
000 for it. Not knowing much about farm- 
ing, I saw I had to learn or lose what I bad 
put into it. So I went to reading and mapped@ 
out my plans for rotating my crops, simply 
following your advice. The first year, start- 
ing January, we made 68 bales of cotton on 
this plan; 87 the year year, 120 next, and 
161 next. I am selling about 100 hogs a 
year, 20 to 30 early spring lambs that net me 
$7 to $10 a head, have already 2 horse and 3 
mule colts, sell from 300 to 1,000 bushels of 
seed oats, and several hundred dollars worth 
of other produce. The former owners made 
8 to 12 bushels of corn per acre. My crop 
this year will make 40 bushels. It formerly 
took 2 to 6 acres to make a bale of cotton. 
Now I make a bale per acre, and but for the 
excessive heat and drought, would have made 
a bale and a quarter. People come for miles 
to see what I am doing, and what they could 
have done 10 or 20 years ago. If people 
would take your advice, we would make the 
cotton States a garden spot.” 


eS OFTEN THINK in riding through various 


Another friend in eastern North Carolina writes 
that he has by a practical rotation and the use of 
legumes and stock brought his land up so that 
this year his cotton, three feet apart in six-foot 
rows, laps over everything, and he really thinks 
he would have had three bales per acre but for 
storm damage, and feels sure he will get two and 
a half bales, and this in a season of general short 
crops. And yet, go where we may, we meet men 
who refuse to learn better practices, do not be- 
lieve in book farming, but give their “labor for 
that which is not bread and their strength for that 
which satisfieth not.” Men who will trust any 
fellow that offers them a secret recipe for making 
a fertilizer, but will not take the advice of the 
men in the experiment stations whose whole busi- 
ness is to help them without cost; men who know 
that farming does not pay, when, in fact, they do 
not know that they are not farming, but merely 
scratching the land and gambling in fertilizers 
for a hard living, while the fertilizer men grow 
rich. And they would gladly help the farmer to 
grow rich, too, if he would use the fertilizers in a 
way that would improve his land instead of drib- 
bling in a little just to squeeze a little more cot- 
ton out of it to sell. 

But here and there the farmers are becoming 
students of agriculture and are showing their 
backward neighbors what a bonanza they have in 
soil, climate and crops in the South. May their 
number increase. 





In a world where there are so many things 
needing to be done, why should any man be will- 
ing to walk four or five times up and down one 
cotton row? Think of this when you go to decide 
on the tools you will use next season. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 


LI.—By Making the Old Fields Produce Good Crops. 








By Dr. Tait Butler. 














are to be made to produce 








ay STATING HOW the old fields 


good crops we might go 
back over all the articles of this 
series during the year and re-state 
and emphasize the need of increas- 
ing soil fertility, seed improvement 
and better methods of cultivation. 
And perhaps nothing better can be 
done than to sum up in a few words 
the essentials of better farming as 
have been outlined during the year. 
Many of the ‘‘old fields,’’ even many 
of those still in cultivation, are now 
so infertile as to make profitable 
crop production on them impossible. 
Considerable areas have become so 
upproductive under our unwise 
methods of cropping that they have 
been turned out or abandoned. ,It 
is a pleasure to state, however, that 
many of tne old fields have been so 
greatly improved during recent years 
that they are now producing better 
crops than ever before; even better 
than when fresh or in their virgin 
state. To bring about this condition 
in all our fields, old and new, must 
be our fucure aim; for, as we have 
often stated, even our virgin uplands 
are not highly productive. 


& 


Soil Building Our Greatest 
Work. 


QB) HEREFORE, the one essential 
to better and more remuner- 

\s ative farming, which we em- 
phasize, is soil improvement. This is 
the one all-important task before us, 
but it is a task, in the contemplation 
of which there is much ground for 
encouragement and inspiration. The 
great progress of the few during re- 
cent years has abundantly demon- 
strated the practicability, we might 
even state the ease, of soil improve- 
ment throughout the South. We 
may, therefore, bend to our great 
task of soil building, at the begin- 
ning of 1910, with the most sanguine 


optimism, having as its substantial | 


basis the progress of the year just 
closing and those which have re- 
cently gone before. In article, No. 
8, January 21, 1909, we discussed 
the subject of ‘“‘Crop Rotation.’”” We 
are so thoroughly convinced that no 
general rapid and economical im- 
provement of the soil will take place 
without an intelligent rotation of 
crops that we wish we could enforce 
a full measure of our confidence in 
its efficiency upon our readers. We 
do not deny the possibility of soil im- 
provement without crop rotation, but 
we do most emphatically deny that 
the average farmer will materially 
increase the productive capacity of 
his soil without it. To improve the 
soil without a proper crop rotation 
requires more knowledge and capital 
than the average farmer can devote 
to the business. 

As the first step in building up the 
old fields, we insist on an intelligent 
crop rotation. Probably the one most 
practical and most generally suited 
to the South is the old one of oats, 
cotton and corn, with peas after the 
oats and rye after the peas as a 
preparation for the cotton, crimson 
clover or rye after the cotton as a 
preparation for the corn, and peas 
after the corn as a preparation for 
the oats in the next round of the 
rotation. 

Supply the old fields with humus 
and nitrogen, just what such a rota- 





tion as the above will do most eco- 
nomically, and we will guarantee 
that the ‘‘old fields will produce good 
crops.” The growing of our own 
nitrogen was discussed in article No. 
24, June 17, 1909. 


st 


Better Plowing, Less Fire 
and More Cover Crops. 


NA HEN HUMUS and nitrogen-sup- 
VA plying materials are grown 
CYW)} we should resist the impulse 
to clear the land by the use of fire. 
Our small plows, which have been 
necessary because of lack of work 
stock, have been unable to cover up 
the grass, stalks, and other humus- 
forming materials, so as to put them 
out of the way of future cultivations, 
and we have used the torch to the 
great loss of soil fertility. If the old 
fields are to produce good crops, 
burn nothing that may be incorpor- 
ated with the soil to increase the 
supply of nitrogen and humus. 
Read again our article No. 25, June 
24, 1909. 

When the nitrogen has been 
supplied to the soil its loss by 
washing and leaching must not be 
permitted. Deep plowing, terracing 
in some cases, and cover crops are 
imperatively demanded as the only 
rational means of preventing the best 
top soil and the store of nitrogen 
being washed and leached away. Of 
all the causes of unproductive South- 
ern soils, the rapid decay of all vege- 
table matter upon the land and the 
washing and leaching referred to are 
by all odds the most important. Our 
one crop system, our habit of selling 
everything off the farm, and our 
neglect of live stock as a means of 
supplying stable manure, all com- 
bined have done much less to reduce 
the fertility of our soils than have 
our climatic conditions which favor 
the rapid destruction and washing 
away of the nitrogen and humus 
supply of the cultivated fields. 


Cover crops must be given a more 
prominent place in our agriculture 
before the old fields will produce 
good crops. This was discussed in 
article No. 34, August 26, 1909, and 
if a word more must be said, it need 
only be insisted that the old fields 
can not be made to produce good 
crops if the available plant food 
which they contain is permitted to 
leach and wash away during the 
winter. 


There is plant food enough in the 
soil of the old fields to make many 
good crops. The problem, therefore, 
is to so act upon this plant food that 
it will dissolve in the soil water, and 
then to contrive to hold sufficient wa- 
ter in the soil to supply at all times 
the needs of the growing crop. 


a 


Better Preparation and 
Cultivation. 


FTER A sufficient supply of 

ds humus, the next most effec- 
a tive and practical ways of 
putting soils in a condition to hold 
the necessary supply of water and of 
breaking down or causing the plant 
foods locked up in the soil to be- 
come available for the use of the 


tion, if the old fields are to produce 
good crops. The old fields that have 
been turned out ought to be produc- 
ing some crops of value; for they 
can be much more rapidly improved 
while growing the best feed crops for 
live stock than when left to nature’s 
methods which at the best are slow 
and wasteful. 


The most important object of 
plowing is the pulverization of the 
soil and, indeed, this is also one of 
the principal reasons for cultivation. 
Crops are produced on land broken 
shallow, but good crops are rarely 
made on soils that have not been 
broken deeply and well a sufficient 
time in advance of the planting of 
the seed to insure a good seed bed. 
By deep plowing we do not neces- 
sarily mean plowing 8, 10 or 12 inch- 
es. We regard 6 inches as deep plow- 
ing, and feel certain that if the old 
fields are broken to that depth dur- 
ing the winter or if they have large 
quantities of grass and other trash on 
them and do not wash badly, broken 
rough before Christmas, they will 
produce better crops than will re- 
sult from shallow plowing late next 
spring. We have the time to do this 
breaking during the fall and winter 
and should not lose the opportunity 
to do it. “Tillage is manure;” that 
is, tillage pulverizes the soil and en- 
ables the air and the we&ther to set 
free plant food which will take the 
place of manure. Articles No. 21, 
May 27; No. 35, September 2, and 
No. 37,Sept. 16th, 1909, dealt with 
plowing and preparing and cultivat- 
ing the land and we insist that these 
properly carried out are more eco- 
nomical and effective than the pur- 
chase of commercial fertilizers, if 
both aids to better crops are not to 
be used. 
a 


Our Great Need of Stable 


Manure. 


HE OLD FIELDS do not pro- 
mR duce good crops, because, 
among other things, they are 
deficient in available plant foods. We 
must add something to these soils. 
To add commercial fertilizers to soils 
so deficient in humus or so poorly 
prepared that they will not hold suf- 
ficient water to dissolve the plant 
food so the crops can take it up, 
is never the most profitable, and fre- 
quently means actual financial loss. 
For building up these old fields, the 
first need is stable manure, to supply 
the means of maintaining that germ 
life which is essential to a fertile 
soil. The growing of legumes must 
always be given second place, unless 
conditions are such that they must 




















The FARMERS’ GARDEN 


A Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe is in- 
dispensable—not only in a village 
garden but on largest farms. 

Farmers should grow all manner 
of vegetables and “live on the fat of 
tne land.” Should provide succu- & 
lentrootsforCattle,Swine, Poultry, 
and save hich priced fe 
stuff. Great labor-say-~ 


feed 
ing tools of special pg eng 
( Iron Age Tools 
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complete 


be used as a substitute for, rather 
than as supplementary to, stable ma- 
nure. Commercial fertilizers should 
be used not only to enable us to grow 
better legume crops, but also to sup- 
plement the plant foods furnished 
by the legumes, for the growing of 
larger yields of staple crops such as 
corn and cotton. 

On most Southern soils all these 
sources of supplying plant foods to 
the old fields should be used, but in 
this review of the subject we can 
only call attention to the article 
No. 5, February 6, and No. 49, De- 
cember 9, 1909. 


rr 
We Need Better Work Stock. 


iD’) UT IN THE way of all econom- 
iS 4 ical efforts to the building up 
= of the fertility of the old 
fields, stands the troublesome, but 
fortunately not entirely insurmount- 
able obstacle of insufficient work 
stock to pull the necessary imple- 
ments to properly prepare them for 
the crops. We confess that we are 
unable to satisfactorily advise the 
“‘one-horse” farmer. We are some- 
times asked to suggest methods of 
making a crop under conditions in 
which everyone should know a crop 
cannot be made. We ought not to 
be expected to do impossibilities, and 
for us the making of the old fields 
produce good crops with only one 
horse to plow them is an impossibil- 
ity. We must have more work stock 
and better implements if the old 
fields of our sunny Southland are to 
produce good crops. How to get 
these we have also endeavored to of- 
fer suggestions in this series of ar- 
ticles. There may be, in fact, we 
know there are, other methods of ac- 
complishing the desired result, but 
we also know that without more 
stock we shall continue to do poor 
farming and to suffer the conse- 
quences of low compensation for our 
own Manual labor. 





VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 


A Great Farmers’ Week in Rich- 
mond. 


The Virginia State Farmers’ In- 
stitute will hold a winter session 
in Richmond about the first week in 
February. 

Professor Lyman Carrier, of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, who 
is secretary and treasurer of the Vir- 
ginia Corn Growers’ Association, is 
now perfecting arrangements for a 
corn show to be held in connection 
with the State Farmers’ Institute. 

It is the intention of the Associa- 
tion to have on exhibition corn which 
has taken prizes in shows throughout 
the State. 

Probably the most important class 
will be that for the largest yield from 
one acre, $50 being the prize. 

The other classes will be about the 
same as those at the recent State 
Fair, including a sweepstakes for the 
best ten ears, and a prize open to all 
classes shown, for the best single 
ear. All exhibitors are requested to 
have their corn in Richmond by Feb- 
ruary list and unless brought by 
them should be shipped, charges pre- 
paid, to Lyman Carrier, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Along with the corn exhibit a num- 
ber of farmers have agreed to bring 
cattle of various breeds from various 
portions of the State, and the most 
approved methods of feeding and 
handling will be demonstrated. 

This promises to be a great week 
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crops, are proper preparation and 
cultivation of the land. 





there is a most impertant considera- 


Right here | 








BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 189 G GRENLOCH, N. J. 


in Richmond for the farmers, as be- 
;sides the State Farmers’ Institute 
and the Corn Growers’ Association 
the Virginia Good Roads Association 
, will hold its mid-winter meeting. 
J. M. BELL. 
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Short Talks About Fertilizers. 


A READING COURSE. 











V.—Fertilizers: What They Are and Why 
Used. 





-~ ERTILIZERS, as they will be 
BY spoken of in these articles, in- 

clude any substance contain- 
ing available plant food, which may 
be applied to the soil to promote the 
growth of the crops. 

This is one thing which many} 
farmers seem to fail utterly to under- 
stand: that fertilizers are food for 
plants, not medicine for the soil, nor 
any sort of magic preparation to in- 
crease the crops in some mysterious 
manner. The man who applies ni- 
trate of soda or acid phosphate or 
stable manure or any sort of ‘‘guano’”’ 
to his crops, does for them just what 
he does for his stock when he puts 
oats into his horses’ feed boxes or 
swill into his pigs’ troughs—he feeds 
them. 














There is nothing at all mysterious 
about the use of fertilizers. They 
simply contain, in a very concentrat- 
ed form, comparatively speaking, one) 
or more of the same elements needed | 
for the growth and development of 
plants that are to be found in the 
soil; and they are used for this one 
purpose—to furnish more food for 
the plant. 


The Different Kinds of Fertilizers. 


With this definition of fertilizers in 
mind, it may be well to next consider | 
the kinds of fertilizers or manures} 
commonly used: 

1. “Green manures’? may be con-!| 
sidered first. These are crops grown | 
to be returned to the soil; and they | 
add humus only, except in the case 
of the legumes, such as the clovers, 
cowpeas, soy beans, the vetches, etc. 
These plants have the power, by the 
aid of certain bacteria, to take from 
the atmosphere much of the nitrogen 
needed for their growth and thus add 
to the nitrogen supply as well as to 
the stores of humus in the soil. They 
will be treated more fully in the next 
article of this series. 

2. Stable manures are valuable 
both for the humus they add to the 
soil, and for the plant food they car- 
ry. While the amounts of plant food 
they contain are very small com- 
pared with that found in most com- 
mercial fertilizers, stable manures, by 
aiding bacterial activity and chemical 
action in the soil, also aid in 
making more available some of the 
plant food it already contains and are 
thus beneficial in three ways. 

3. “Commercial fertilizers,’ is the 
broad term which includes all the 
substances containing large quanti- 
ties of plant food that are bought by 
farmers for their crops. The three 
elements of plant food they contain 
are nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash; and a fertilizer may contain 
one or all of these. Most fertilizers 
as sold are mixtures of substances 
containing these elements in various 
proportions. Thus the ordinary ‘‘8— 
2—2”’ fertilizer is likely to be made 
up of acid phosphate, kainit, cotton- 
seed meal, possibly nitrate of soda, 
and a “filler” of some kind. The 
same thing is true of practically all 
“complete” fertilizers—that is fertil- 
izers containing all three of these es- 
sential foods. Commercial fertilizers 
are valuable solely for the available 
plant food they contain. 


The Three Plant Foods We Buy. 


These three plant foods which we 
apply in fertilizers have each a spe- 
cial function in the growth and de- 


are necessary to the proper develop- 
ment of the plant, a deficiency in the 
supply of either is noted by certain 
characteristic signs. Thus where 
there is not enough nitrogen, the 
plants are likely to make a scanty 
growth of stalk and foliage, to be 
yellowish in color instead of dark 
green, and to be generally lacking in 
vigor and healthiness. Nitrogen, or 
ammonia, then, directly promotes the 
growth of stalk and leaves, the vege- 
tative part of the plant. 

Phosphoric acid especially pro- 
motes the growth and development 
of the seed, and increases the vigor 
of the reproductive organs of the 
plant. When plants make a good 
growth of stalk and leaf, but pro- 
duce light and chaffy grain or set few 
fruits, a lack of phosphoric acid is 
indicated. 

Potash is needed in the formation 
of starch by the plant, and hence 
plants made up largely of starch 
cells, like the potato, the turnip and 


the cabbage, need large quantities of 


potash. Potash also assists in the 
formation of the seed, adds strength 
to the straw in grain crops, and color 
and quality to fruits. 

Thus, while each of these elements 
has a certain part to play in the 
building up,of the plant structure, it 
is essential that all of them be avail- 
able in sufficient quantities, since one 
can not take the place of another and 
all are necessary for the plant’s per- 
fect development. 


Four Facts to Remember. 


The reader will remember, how- 
ever, that the plants cannot use any 
of the food that is in the soil for 
them, unless it is dissolved in the soil 
water so that it can be absorbed by 
the minute root hairs which are the 
feeders of the plant. They will re- 
member, too, that many soils are 
chronically deficient in soil moisture 
because of their lack of humus. Such 
soils dry out quickly and the plant 
food they contain is, to a large de- 
gree, useless simply because the crops 
are not able to take it up. On such 
soils the addition of humus may help 
the crops more than the application 
of plant food. Most Southern soils 
are deficient in humus, and this is 
why humus-supplying  fertilizers— 
stable and green manures—produce 
effects entirely out of proportion to 
the amount of plant food they con- 
tain, as compared with commercial 
fertilizers which contain very little or 
no humus. 

To recapitulate then: (1) Fertil- 
izers are substances containing plant 
food which is usually in a readily 
available form, and (2) are, there- 
fore, used to supplement the plant 
food that is already in the soil. (3) 
Since a liberal supply of soil mois- 











The Hum of the “WATERLOO BOY" ENGINES 
Echo Around the Word. 

















Not an experiment, but a prov n success. 
Get our prices and {ree tri*1 offer. Write 
today. Best and cheapest engine on earth. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Company, - Gieensbore, W. C. 





velopment of the plant. While all 














ture is necessary to enable the plants 
to utilize the food in the soil, and 
since a soil deficient in humus, as 
most Southern soils are, is almost 
sure to be subject to extremes of 
drouth and wetness, the addition of 
humus to most soils is as important 
as the addition of plant food; and 
(4) this is why stable and green ma- 
nures are worth more—considering 
the amount of plant food they con- 
tain—than commercial fertilizers. 


I know an old garden spot at An- 
derson, S. C., now thrown out to 
building lots and completely over- 
run with Bermuda grass that still 
furnishes two cuttings of the choicest 
Bermuda-alfalfa mixture per season. 
This garden is 70 or 80 years old. The 
first alfalfa bulletin of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station referred 
to this plot several years ago, trying 
to impress cotton-brained farmers to 





try alfalfa.—H. Eugene Fant. 

























If you have ever used 
Peruvian Guano you _ have 
never realized the preatest 
possible yields from your soil. 
Peruvian Guano is the excre- 
ment of birds that inhabit the 
rocky coasts of Peru and adja- 
cent islands. 

These birds live on fish, 
hence thisfertilizer is especially 
rich in certain elements. 

These elements are in differ- 
ent forms some slowly and 
some quickly active, which 
thus furnish nourishment tothe 
plant from start to maturity. 
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PERUVIAN GUANO 


CORPORATION 
CHARLESTON, §, C. 











Peruvian Guano is digested 
fish and should not be con- 
fused with inferior products 
like bat guano, etc. 


Many of our farmers have 
used Peruvian Guano and 
know what enormous crops 
it will produce. 


We have a beautifully illus- 
trated book which tells of this 
wonderful product of nature. 
A copy 
belongs to 
Y © WU. 
Write for 
it to-day. 
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GALLOWAY 


a real engine factory. 
= I make on the class of engine I sell has ever been 
history. Here is the secret and reason: 


material in enormous quantities). 


nybody can afford and might just as well have a high grade engine when he 
1'm doing something that never was 
done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 
jobbers can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 
Anengine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 
it out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced 
users, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any engine made of 
similar horse-power that sells for twice as much, and let him 


can get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. 


be the judge. Sell your poorest horse and buy a 


5-H.-P. Only $1 19.50 


SAVES YOU 
$50 to $300 (4 


AVE trom $50 to $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 2 to22-horse-power from 
Save dealer, jobber and catalogue house profit. 
nfice before in all Gasoline Engine 
I turn them out4ll alike by the thousands in my 
enormous modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. 
for less money than some factories can make them at actual shop cost. 
All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my 


VG 


















No such offer 


I sell them direct to you 
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Get Galloway’s 
Biggest and Best 
FREE “4300%" BOOK 


ENGINE 
Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in four 


colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 
showing how I make them and how you can make more money with % 
gasoline engine on i 
Wm. Galloway, Pres., 
676 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


rite me— . 


Wm. Gaffoway Ga. 





The Engine for You 





12t050H.P. Burns any Solid Fuel 
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your power tr 


used. 


You get ina 


for en extre loed 


every need. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 901 





FARQUHAR AJAX 


many special features that appeal to the man needing 
power—big fire box entirely surrounded by water, 
and large returo fiues—just the right construction 
for rapid steaming with slabs, sawdust, cane or any 
cheep fuel.—An engine with plenty of reserve power 


Send tor our hendsome new Engine and Boller 
Catslogue, showing steam power machinery for 


York, Pa. 


Here is the engine you will buy some day to end 
that is more nearly all engine than any you ever saw. 
It will do more work in the sawmill, on the farm, dairy or anywhere where power is 
It costs you only what it costs us to make the very best engine we can, using 
the highest grade materials and labor plus a reasonable profit. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








FEW WEEKS AGO I heard a 
‘A farmers’ institute speaker say: 

“Nine-tenths of farming is the 
problem of taking care of water’’—a 
statement that seemed very broad at 
first, but which, after thinking it over 
for some days and applying it to the 
farm here, seems fully true. 

Sometimes, as last spring, the 
problem is to get rid of the water, 
and sometimes, as a few weeks dur- 
ing last summer, to conserve the 
water for plant use. 

The best way to conserve the water 
is by deep plowing and shallow, fre- 
quent cultivation. Neither does the 
deep-plowed land wash as badly 
when the water must run off as the 
shallow-plowed lands. When this sur- 
face water does run off it will not 
carry with it nearly as much soluble 
plant food or small particles of soil 
in suspension, as from the shallow 
prepared lands. 


How Deep Plowing Lessens Damage 
By Washing. 


We noticed examples of this de- 
pletion of land while passing a large 
field during a heavy rain, not long 
ago. There was the black, gray and 
red lands recently plowed shallow. 
Near was black land plowed six to 
eight inches deep. On the other side 
of the path was a meadow and a 
pasture. The water running from 
these shallow-plowed lands was the 
same color as the land, and much 
soil was carried along. This was 
shown especially after the rain stop- 
ped and the deposit of soil could be 
seen. The water was running but 
little from the deep-plowed piece 
and was nearly clear, but not clear 
like that coming from the meadow 
and pasture, where the grass pre- 
vented any washing. The deep-plow- 
ed land took care of the heavy rain, 
while the other did not, because there 
was not room in the hard ground for 
it. If the water has to be taken off 
the surface, it should be taken as 
quickly as possible through nearly 
level ditches. ‘ 

Deep plowing will go a long way 
toward improving drainage, conserv- 
ing water and plant food. 

While almost everywhere open 
ditches are used to carry water, the 
few places that have used tile drains 
have found them to generally be a 
paying proposition. One incident in 
connection with this method of drain- 
age will show how valuable it often 
is, and there are many places where 
it can be duplicated. 


A Poor Field Changed to a Good One. 


The piece of land—about 40 acres 
—was a rich, black prairie; very 
waxy, seepy and wet most of the 
year. It was almost impossible to 
plow or cultivate, except in a very 
dry time. Weeds and grass charac- 
teristic of wet lands, thrived on it. 
Ordinary years it would not produce 
over ten bushels of poor corn per 
acre. The stalks were spindling, 
yellow, and the roots close to the 
surface, showing an excess of moist- 
ure so the air co: ld not get down in 
the soil. In ave:y dry year it would 
make 40 to 50 Liushels of corn per 
acre. 

This land was t:led with 3-inch 
tile in the summer, after the rush of 
farm work was over. The lines of 
tiles were placed three to three and 
one-half feet deep, and 24 to 30 
feet apart. It was drained before 
this by several large open ditches, 
which Carried off much water. The 
next spring the land was plowed and 


We Must Control Surface Water. 


How Deeper Plowing and Better Drainage Will Enable the 
Farmer to Prevent Washing and Make Better Crops—tTiling In- 
creases Yield of Corn on One Field from 10 to 40 Bushels. 


being waxy or gummy it was very 
loose and tasily plowed as deep as 
desired. It was easily cultivated, 
easily kept mellow and in good con- 
dition. It was easier prepared and 
cultivated than in the dry seasons, 
when it had been making its best 
crops. 

The land was plowed level, corn 
planted with a check rower and the 
corn cultivated on a level. That year 
and the years following were ordi- 
nary ones, yet the land produced its 
40 to 60 bushels of corn per acre 
every year. The corn could be plant- 
ed early, with no trouble to get a 
good stand. Before it was tile- 
drained, corn could not be planted 
until late and then it was hard to 
get a stand. 

The water flowed the year round 
from the opening of the drains, even 
after weeks of dry weather. 


Tile Drainage Will Become General. 
The time iscoming when tile 
drainage will be used more and more 
and found to pay well; especially as 
lands become higher in price and are 
farmed more intenseively. Of course 
the depth to place the tile and the 
width apart to run the lines depend 
on so many conditions of soil, amount 
of water, and other things that no 
general rule can be made. 
In most of the prairie sections, and 
other sections as well, it will help to 
lower the high water level, thus 
better aerating the soil and allew- 
ing the roots of plants to penetrate 
deeper, for, to do well, they must 
have, not only a good surface pre- 
paration and tillage, but deep aer- 
ation. 

JESSE M. JONES. 
Montgomery, Ala. 





A SUCCESSFUL FARMERS’ 
SCHOOL IN TENNESSEE. 
The week beginning November 
29th a farmers’ school was held at 
Winchester, Tenn., by Prof. C. A. 
Keffer, assisted by Messrs. Lane, 
Barnes and Hite, and Director Mor- 
gan, of the Tennessee Experiment 
Station. The school lasted a whole 
week, 135 farmers were enrolled and 
the average attendance was about 
sixty. 
Our friend, Mr. A. O. Ring, of 
Winchester, writing of the school 
says: 


“Already there are three or 
four men talking of building 
silos, and I hear of at least two 
men who have determined to 
‘kill the grade bull.’ (This is 
the battle cry of our State Dairy 
Association. ) 

“We have a county dairy as- 
sociation as a result of the 
farmers’ school; and the pros- 
pect of building a creamery. 
This last we have been talking 
of for some time. We are do- 
ing this without the help of a 
promoter; will not put over 
$3,000 into it, I guess, and de- 
cided sometime ago that we 
would do nothing till we had at 
least 400 cows in sight.”’ 


being held in Tennessee, and so the 
good work goes on. 
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Barnyard Manure is the 
ONE PERFECT FERTILIZER 


ARNYARD manure contains all the elements of plant food. Every 
ton of stable manure is worth from $2.00 to $4.00 or more, based 
on the commercial value of its fertilizing content. But, based on 

the increased crop yield, it is worth much more—just how much depends 
upon how you care for it and spread it over your land. 

Get full value—not half value—out of the manure. There is only 
one way. Spread it with a machine which pulverizes all of it, and 
spreads it uniformly, and as you want it, broadcast over the land or in 
rows 

Your farm will maintain its own fertility if you give it a chance. 
You don’t need patent fertilizer which only contains a few of the nece 
essary plant elements. Save the manure and spread it with an 


I], H. C. Spreader 


You make the wisest possible investment when you purchase a 
Kemp 20th Century, a Cloverleaf or a Corn King spreader. 

These machines differ in many features of construction and opera- 
tion, but they are all right-working, and that is the essential point. They 
all avoid the waste of manure, greatly reduce the time and labor of 
handling, and rob manure spreading of its disagreeable features. 

You may have a large farm; you may have a small farm. No matter 
what the size, you will find an I. H. C. spreader to suit your 
requirements. 





Join the ranks of Soil-Builders. It will pay 
you big money. 

Cail on the International local agent—see 
him about a spreader for yourown use. He will 
cheerfully give you catalogues and complete 

information; or, if you prefer, write us for 

further information. 


INTERNATIONAL  €@ 
| HARVESTER COMPANY ja 
OF AMERICA 


(UNCORPORATED) 
organs ey CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








Other schools of this kind are} 





In wedging on axe handles select 
that has parallel grains and good 


out on the smooth split hickory and 
adheres to the handle better than any 
other known wood without working 
out. I learned this from an ‘‘old- 





planted in corn. In place of the land’s 





time darkey.’’—H. E. Fant. 


the fattest, rich pine you can find’ 


crushing strength. The rosin oozes, 





(AVERY'S “Reversible” Disc Harrow 


Iron and steel throughout, levers under perfect control, easily reversed 
from in-throw to out-throw, low frame and can be used in close quarters, 
orchards, etc. Strongly built and braced. Cannot be strained or 
twisted under any average use. Can be set 
to any angle while in motion. Discs solid or 
sectional. Cut-away Harrows in 4 or 5 
foot lengths. Write for circulars of the 
great ‘‘Avery’’ line of labor saving plows 
and cultivating implements for Southern 
Farmers. They are not an expensive out- 
lay, but a fine dividend paying investment. 
















B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc., Louisvile, Ky 


\ U Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. Memphis, Tenn. Shreveport, La. / 


Write for Price and Guaranty on eed 
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Lightest Draft 
e harrow 


of all work”’—the only implement a man needs for follow- 
ing the plow in any fleld—or stirring any kind of soil. 


it Crushes, Cuts, Lifts, Turns, Smoothes 
and Levels in One Operation 
Yet it puts less strain on the horses than any other har- 
row, owing to the sharp, sloping knives. The knives cut 
through the sod or stubble turned under by the plow, leaving the 
trash below the surface, while other harrows drag this to the top, 
where its fertilizing value is wasted. 
Also Best For Covering Seed. The curving coulters turn every Inch of 
the soil, Made in different sizes, from 3 feet to 1744 feet in width, 
Examine the Acme at your dea'ers, or write to our jobbers. Ask for our aew 
Free Catalog, containing also valuable articles on preparation of the soil. 
JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., ST LOUIS, MO. 
J bb JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
ODDEFSs soutneen Farm TOOL'Cco., ATLANTA, GA. 
RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO., BALTIMORE, MD, 


Manufactured by DUANE H. NASH (incorporated), 136 Central Ave., Millington, H. J. 


p Riding Harrow 
Crusher and Leveler 
r many years the favorite because it is “th 


Our new catalog contains articles 

by experts on “Preparation of 
the Soll,” meaning ws, ped 

and better crops for 

you. Write postal 
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“MY BEST CROP AND HOW I MADE IT.” 





226 2-3 BUSHELS OF CORN ON 
ONE ACRE. 


Mr. Batts Tells How He Made It— 
Good Seed, Liberal Fertilization, 
Deep Plowing and Constant Culti- 
vation Did the Work—Hopes to 
Report on 20 Acres Next Year. 
Messrs. Editors: As I am receiv- 

ing many inquiries concerning my 

acre on which I produced 226 2-3 

bushels of corn, I gladly accept your 

invitation to write a short article 
about it. 

In the first place, as many seem to 
doubt that I made so much, let me 
say that the acre and the yield were 
measured under the rules of the 
Wake County corn contest by disin- 
terested and well-known free-hold- 
ers, and that the evidence was heard 
under oath before the judges, name- 
ly: Major W. A. Graham, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture; Mr. T. B. Par- 
ker, and Col. Fred A. Olds. These 
judges after hearing the evidence 
confirmed the report of the local 
judges who measured the land and 
the yield. This will settle the doubts 
of some, I think. 

Now, as to how I made the yield. 
I did all I could do with the land 
and the cultivation. I cultivated as 
much as [ thought the land would 
stand. I manured as generously as 
I thought necessary. I have made a 
full report to the State Board of 
Agriculture on the details of cultiva- 
tion and fertilizing, and I understand 
that this report will be printed in the 
Bulletin. I thought I had the seed 
corn that would win, if I gave it a 
fair chance; and I spared nothing to 
give it that chance. 


run above two ears. This was the 
plan I worked on, and it has come 
out all right. I believe I had the 
benefit of the most prolific seed to 
be had. And I know the seed had 
all the chance that I could give. 

I am now making plans to show 
what can be done profitably on 20 
acres. [I will make no promises, bul 
uext year I hope to be able to report 
on a yield of 20 or 30 acres. I be- 
1ieve that we can do a great deal by 
increasing our average yields ali 
along the line, and that the way to 
do it is by the use of prolific seed 
stock, good manuring and faithful 
and intelligent cultivation. 

J. ©: BATTS. 
Garner, N. C., R. F. D. 1. 





A PAYING HAY CROP. 





Oats and Peas More Profitable Than 
Cottun—A Believer in Vrof. Mas- 
sey’s Cowpea Preaching. 


Messrs. Editors: Cotton is my 
principal money crop. But I always 
plant several catch crops, so if the 
cotton should fail, I would have 
something to fall back on for cash. 
No one can fully appreciate the beau- 
ty of this plan of farming until he is 
caught, as I am this year, with less 
than one-half of a cotton crop. 
Every oné who has been up against 
it like this knows how nice it is to 
carry up to market a load of produce 
which can be easily turned into cash 
at a good price. 

My principal catch crop this year 
was hay. This is the way I made it: 
Last fall I broke the land deep with 
a 2-horse turn plow. After the first 
good rain, harrowed in fertilizer and 





The acre was not all that I could 
have wished for. Eight years ago it 
produced only five bushels. Last} 
year it produced eight bushels of! 
wheat. But I began preparing it last 
year by planting peas, from which! 
I cut the hay. On the 12th of March, | 
25 2-horse loads of cow manure| 
were applied. It was then plowed | 
12 inches deep and subsoiled 6 inch-| 
es deeper. On the 9th of April, 20) 
more loads of manure were spread, | 
and the field was plowed and sub- 
soiled again—this time 20 inches | 
deep. Three days later 800 pounds | 
of acid phosphate and 2,000 pounds | 
of cottonseed meal were spread and | 
harrowed in. The corn was planted 
8 inches apart with the rows 
41 inches apart, and 600 pounds of 
an 8-3-3 fertilizer put in the row. 
May 20th, 400 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 400 pounds acid phosphate, 
800 pounds kainit and 200 pounds 
nitrate of soda were put along the 
rows. On the 27th, 200 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal, 200 pounds acid phos- 
phate, 400 pounds kainit and 200 
pounds nitrate of soda were broad- 
casted and harrowed in. June 9th, 
200 pounds cottonseed meal, 200 
pounds acid phosphate, 400 pounds 
kainit and 200 pounds nitrate were 
applied. The yield was 226 2-3 
bushels. The manure applied was 
worth $56.25; the fertilizer cost $58- 
-80, and the total cost of the crop 
was $139.02. 

I attribute much of my success to 
seed selection. I have kept a seed- 
patch seven years, and on this patch 
I have year by year planted my best 
seed, selecting the seed from the 
best ears with a view to good size 
and quality and prolific type. I do 
not believe that more than four ears 
can be safely made on a stalk, and 
this can be done only under the most 
favorable conditions. But if we make 
four ears in the seed patch, and 
breed the seed to that type, the aver- 
age in the main field will tend to 





drilled one and one-half bushels of 


|oats per acre. Cut these the last of 


May, in dough stage. After cutting 
and raking them, sowed one bushel 
of peas per acre on oat stubble and 
plowed them in with one-horse turn 
plow. Did not use any fertilizer un- 
der peas, but they grew nearly waist 
high, and as thick as could grow. 
When the pods turned yellow, I cut 
them. Let sun until a little before 
the leaves began to shed. Then 
raked in windrows and hauled to 
barn. The first opportunity after it 
had gone through heat, baled it and 
stored in a dry place. From the oats 
and peas I cut three tons per acre of 
as nice hay as I ever saw, a~ the cost 
of $7.50 per ton, including seed, 
plowing, cutting and baling, a total 
cost per acre of $22.50. Three tons 
of hay at $20.00 per ton, $60.00, 
leaving a net profit of $37.50 per 
acre. 

There are two facts about a crop 
of oats followed by peas, worthy of 
consideration: First, unlike cotton, 
it does not take twelve months in the 
year to cultivate and harvest them. 
If not needed at home the oats 
can be cut and sold in June, for cash 
to make the cotton crop. But by 
all means use pea hay with corn to 
make a balanced ration for farm 








ee Charles BR. Aycock 
of North Carolina 


says of ‘‘A Southerner in Europe”’: 





“T read the last chapter the other | 
night, having for the first time found | 
an opportunity to look into it. Hav-| 
ing read the last chapter, I turned | 
back and took the book up from the} 
beginning, and nearly completed it) 
before laying it down. It is in every 
way most delightful and instructive.” 

While the supply lasts we will send 
The Progressive Farmer and one copy 
of “A Southerner in Europe” (hand- 
some paper binding) for $1.40; regu- 
lar price $1.60. Order to-day. 


‘ 


stock and a rich manure pile to put 
back on the land. 

Second, where oats and peas have 
a place in crop rotation it will make 
the land and man rich faster than 
any amount of commercial fertilizer 
to the land in cotton year after year, 
and do it much cheaper. 

In closing I want to endorse all 
Prof. Massey has said about the cow- 
pea. I believe I will go further and 
say all that he will ever say. For I 
don’t think there can be enough good 
said of the cowpea as a feedstuff and 
a soil improver. 

W. B. KYZAR. 

Goshen, Ala. 





SOME GOOD FARMING IN JOHN- 
STON COUNTY. 


A Profitable Field of Corn and a 
Paying Cotton Crop — Farmers 
Who Make Good Crops Year After 
Year. 


Messrs. Editors: I will give you a 
short report of some crops I’ve seen 
in Johnston County and how they 
were made. 

Near Four Oaks, N. C., Mr. Julius 





Johnson has two fields that he culti- 
vates to corn one year, the next to cot- 
ton. In January he cut cotton stalks 
with stalk cutter; early in February 
bedded the rows up with two-horse 
plow with small wing, in rows 4% 
feet wide. Early in March he bed- 
ded it with same plow, as deep as 
two good mules could pull it, drilled 
in water furrow 15 bushels raw cot- 
tonseed, covered with one furrow. 
The first days of April, ran a cotton 
plow with only the point in seed to 
mix them with soil and threw fur- 
row from other way to make ridge. 
Planted corn on the ridge April 5th 
and 6th, about 15 to 20 inches in 
drill. As soon as corn was up 
through ground ran around it with 
small sweeps. In about 12 or 14 days 
sowed a mixture of one-third nitrate 
of soda and two-thirds cottonseed 
meal, 150 pounds per acre, on top 
of ground and plowed the corn 
out, stirring whole row about 2 inch- 
es deep. In about 12 or 14 days re- 
peated that plowing. The next and 
last time applied the mixture and 
quantity of fertilizer per acre sown 


(Continued on Page 18.) 
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to use concrete—the best and most 
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about the work. 
grams and plans. 


same for everybody. 
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‘y Up-To-Date Farmer 


Should Read Our Cement Book 
We Mail It Free 


If you are going to build or repair anything about your home or 
farm this year or next, you need our free book ‘‘Concrete Construction 
About the Home and on the Farm.” 


Every progressive farmer should know about concrete; how to mix 
and place it properly and how to construct small buildings at the low- 
Our book gives full particulars and explains how to go 
There -are 168 pages and over 150 illustrations, dia- 


ATLAS Fortlan« Fe ONCRETE 


Don’t take chances on the failure of your work by using poor 
cement. You can’t make good concrete out of cheap cement. 

ATLAS is the brand of which the United States Government pur- 
chased 4,500,000 barrels for the Panama Canal. 
of the ATLAS plants is over 50,000 barrels, the largest output 
in the world, yet every bag and barrel of ATLAS Cement is abso- 
lutely uniform in color, fineness and strength. 
quality of ATLAS manufactured—the best that can be made and the 





It will suggest hundreds of ways 
economical of building materials. 


The daily capacity 


There is only one 





Ask your dealer for an ATLAS Farm Calendar 
for 1910. If he cannot supply you, write to 


The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co. . 
30 Broad Street 


New York 
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Take a Short Course in Agriculture 
Next Month. 


AST WEEK we editorially 
KS called attention to Professor 


Newman’s announcement of 
the special short courses in agricul- 
ture to be held at the North Caro- 
lina A. & M. College next month; 
but for fear you did’t heed it as you 
should, we are mentioning it again 
this week. 

There will be a seven weeks’ 
course in General Agriculture, be- 
ginning January 12th; and a one 
week’s course in Cotton Culture, be- 
ginning January 5th. Tuition will 
. be free in both courses, and rooms 
will be furnished without cost in 
the college buildings until all are 
taken. Board can be had for $2.50 
per week. For further information, 
write to Prof. C. L. Newman, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 

At the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture, Athens, Ga., a ten days’ 
Cotton School will open on January 
8rd. <A similar Short Course for| 
Stockmen will be in session at the. 
same time. The only charge in eith- | 
er course is a registration fee of $1. | 
Board may be had for 75 cents to. 
$1 a day. Everyone over 16 who 
can read and write is eligible to ad-| 
mittance. Prof. Andrew M. Soule, | 
President of the College, will be glad 
to give any information desired. | 

The University of Tennessee, at! 
Knoxville, offers four two weeks’ 
courses: Course 1, January 3 to 15, | 
is devoted to Soils, Fertilizers, Farm 





,Get four or five neighbors and your 


| your experience will be very differ- 


Course 2, January 17-29, to 
Live Stock; Course 3, January 21- 
February 12, to Dairying; Course 4, 
February 14-26, to Truck and Fruit 
Growing. Courses may be taken 
singly or as a whole, and there will 
be no cost except for board and rail- 
way fare Write Prof. H. A. Mor- 
gan, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, for additional information. 

The cost of taking these short 
courses is so small and the benefit 
to be derived from them so great, 
that: we feel safe in saying the at- 
tendance in every State should be 
ten times as great this year as ever 
before. Every farmer who is willing 
to be taught about his work, and 
every boy who expects to be a farm- 
er can gain information and inspira- 
tion enough at one of these schools 
to make the time and money the 
course will cost one of the best in- 
vestments he ever made. 

Therefore we would urge every 
reader who can possibly do so—and 
this includes many who think they 
can’t—to make arrangements right 
now for from one to eight weeks’ 
study of some branch of farm work. 


Crops; 


neighbors’ boys to go with you, and 
go and take the course. If you don’t 
have a thoroughly enjoyable time 
and don’t come back to the farm and 
do better work than ever before, 


ent from that of most men who have 
attended these short courses. 








North Carolina Farmers’ Union Meets. 


President H. Q. Alexander Re-Elected — Resolutions Adopted 
for Agriculture and Domestic Science in Public Schools and State 
Aid for Good Roads—Raleigh Next Place of Meeting. 


North Carolina State Farm- 
ers’ Union was held in Greens- 

boro December 15th and 16th, the 
order being reported as in excellent 
condition. It *‘s extremely gratifying 
to see that Dr. H. Q. Alexander, who 
has managed Union affairs in North 
Carolina as wisely as President Bar- 
rett in the country at large, was re- 
elected President. His annual ad- 
dress was highly praised and order- 
ed printed in pamphlet form. The 
other officers are also men of the 
same type, the complete list being 
as follows: 

President, 
Mecklenburg. 

Vice President, J. M. Templeton, 
of Wake. 

Secretary-Treasurer, E. C. Fares, 
of Cleveland. 

State Organ‘zer and Lecturer, J. 
%. Green, of Union. 


[AT INTERESTING session of the 


H. Q. Alexander, of 


Chaplain, Rev. A. C. Davis, of 
Union. 

Doorkeeper, E. T. Cansler, of 
Lincoln. 

Conductor, W. T. Swanson, of 
Guilford. 

Assistant Conductor, W. W. Fares, 
Gaston. 


Executive Committee: A. C. Shu- 
ford, Catawba County; Orson Mor- 
row; Rutherford; E. P. W. Plyler, 
Union; W. J. Crowder, Wake; I. P. 
Coggins, Chatham. 

State Business Agent, J. R. Rives, 
Lee County. 

Raleigh was chosen as the place 
of the next annual meeting in Decem- 
ber 1910, and The Progressive Farm- 
er wishes to be first to welcome the 
representatives of this great organi- 
zation to the Capital City. 

Among the resolutions adopted 
were three as follows: 

For Better Management of Cotton 

Marketing. 
“Resolved, 


that our State officials take up the 
matter with the National officials, 
looking to fixing the minimum price 
of cotton as early in the season as 
possible, and that measures be taken 
looking to procure estimates and 
crop reports through the Union.” 


For Agriculture and Domestic Science 
in Public Schools. 
“Resolved, That we reiterate our 
interest for popular education and 
recommend that the members of the 
Farmers’ Union encourage and sup- 
port all measures calculated to im- 
prove and perfect our educational 
system, and we recommend further 
that the law requiring agriculture to 
be taught in our public schools be 
rigidly enforced, and we further en- 
dorse a system of domestic science 
to be taught in our public schools.” 


For State Aid to Road Building, and 
A Highway Commission. 
“Whereas, The States of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia have adopted legislation giv- 
ing State aid to those counties or 
townships which will raise money 





R. E. Raion. Strasburg. Vo. 


says of “A Southerner in Europe”: 

“I’m just reveling with the great- 
est delight in reading ‘A Southerner 
in Europe.’ It is charmingly written 
and holds one’s interest easily to the 
end. My only complaint is, it is en- 
tirely too brief, and I wish the au- 
thor had toured every country of Eu- 
tope, and part of Asia and Africa, 


either by bonds or direct taxes; 
therefore, be it— 

“Resolved, by this organization, 
that we recommend that the next Leg- 
islature make careful and thorough 
investigation as to the methods 
adopted by these States with a view 
to giving State aid to the counties 
or townships of North Carolina that 
vote money for road building, either 
by direct taxes or bond issues. 

“2. We endorse the action of the 
Legislature in appropriating funds} 
for furthering ‘he cause of improved | 
highways and urge the creation ofa 
State penta. A commission.” 














Grown from pure bred seeds. 
Quality and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Early Jersey Wakefield; Charleston 
Large Type Wakefield; Early Flat 
Dutch; Late Flat Dutch. 
1,000 to 5,000 at $1.50 per 1,000 
5,000 to 10,000 at $1.25 per 1,000 
10,000 to 20,000 at $1.00 per 1,000 
20,000 or over at special rates. 

I guarantee delivery in good condition. 

N. B. I make a specialty of a crate of 
cabbage plants containing 100 each of the 
four varieties, delivered at any Southern 
Express Office for $1 00. 

ARTHUR W. PERRY 


Young’s Island, S. C. 











FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN 
GROWING GOOD PECAN TREES 


But the ange must abe reliable—that’s vital. Our 


‘ecan trees are grown in the best section of the 
Pecan belt, by sepecialist with asuccessful record. 
Seen have a fine future—nuts popular, bring 
ee eee the timber = ee demand. Now’s 

es the time to startag 
Write for hg illustrated Sooklet on Southern 
i frait-| -bearing trees. ye guarantee a ** square 


deal "’—replace any tree that isn’t right. 


JEFFERSON NURSERY CO. 
Box a 28 


Monticello, Florida 


















You 
Hertzler & Zook Woo Saw for $10. 















By sawing wood for fueland fumber! for build- 
ing purposes, for your neighbors, you can build 
up a profitable business, earning $10 a day. A 


an HERTZLER & ZOOK 
r WOOD SAW 
is tea stand best saw you 


It is easy to operate, 
sitslowand the 
»3 \odraty it in as soon as 
dy tah ork. It's theonly saw 
€ Se to which 
> can be added. 
vorone your. Seud 

rand full particulars, 
HERTZLER & LOOK CO., Box 4, 
Belleviile, Pa. 


ae Business fer Farmel, 5 


SINGLE COMB REDS 
Two Cockerels won at Charlotte and Spartan- 
burg. S. C. Ifyou want romething to improve 
you flock, write me Prices reas nable 
JOHN L. BORDERS, R. No. 2, Shelby, N. C, 
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R. D. W. Connor, Secretary State 
| Historical Commission, Raleigh, 


says of ‘A Southerner in Europe’”’: 

“Tt read it from cover to cover 
without stopping—a whole day of de- 
lightful reading.” 

While the supply lasts we will send 
The Progressive Farmer and one copy 
of ‘A Southerner in Europe” (hand- 
some paper binding) for $1.40; regu- 
lar price $1.60. Order to-day. 





TO THE COTTON FARMERS WHO 
WISH THE BEST. 








We wish to invite your attention to 
the importance of plantine the best 
seed, it is ore of the Foundations to 
successful Farming. 

We have a limited amount of 


“SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED” 


on hand, which we quote yo. & £}:,.00 
t.0. b. Raleigh. Let us book 7our or- 
der now for future delivery. 

Write for testimonials if youdo not 
know of tten crits. Our book “HOW 
To) GROW TWO BALES OF COTTON 
PER ACRE” w_ ibe sent upon applica- 
tion. Ke. ‘enc : Any bank or busi- 
ness house .n Raleigh. 

W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 
ba greed and Introcucer of “‘SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC 
COTTON SteED.” 





Every Cotton Grower 
large or small, rich or 
poor, write to B. W. 
HAWKINS, Nona, Ga., 
for history and descrip- 
tive circular of his Extra 
Prolific Cotton, and 
Price of Seed. It's free, 
and will be worth Hun- 
dreds of DOLLARS to 
you. 

Quick Maturity and 
will make Three Bales 
per Acre. 


Grow the Tobacco 
That Pays Best 


Slates Improved Gold Leaf 
Price, 50c. per Oz., $5 per Lb. 


Large, hardy plants. Long, silky leaf. 
Produces more wrappers of good color and 
weight than any variety now growing. 


WARNE, (new variety for yellow wrap- 
pers). Stands at head of list in Halifax 
Co.. for best yield of brights, . 40c. per oz. 


RAGLAND’S CONQUEROR—Successful to- 
bacco growers €noorse it as one of the best 
producers of fine bright tobacco, 4uc per oz. 


Get our FREE Catalog—dercribing over 70 
varie.ies. Kvers Farmer should have one. 


Slate Seed Co., sou? oe2. va 
ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS, 
OATS and 4.000 


SEED OATS svie srs: 


{MPROVED COTTON SEED at $1 per bushel. 
These seed are grown, eginned and threshed 
op our own farm where nothing else is allow- 
ed to be planted or ginned. Full printed di- 
rections for genre | pro drilling oats by the 
open furiow metho nt with each ship- 
ment. VINEYARD “FARM, Griffin, Ga. 


Marlboro : Prolific : Corn 


Weare the origirators, we grow It pure. 
Will yield fillty per cent more than any 
other variety, the premium corn stalithe 
Experimental Stations. Price, $250 per bu. 


Excelsior Seed Farm Company, 


CHERAW, S. C. 
200 BUSHELS 7 Ear Prolific Seed Corn, 
made this year 19 barrels 
per acre. for sale at $3..% per bushel. 
Improv d Lady Thompson Strawberry 
Plants $1.50 per 1000f. 0. b PAXSON & PETERS, 
Route No. 2 Norfolk, Va. 


GAVE YOUR BACK 7; 




















8,000 bushels fall 
planted APPLER 











Save time, horses, work fe / 
and money by using ap 


Electric Handy Wagon 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better, 
Book on ‘Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Wheel Co. Bz 21 Quincy, II!, 










Chief Justice Walter Clark of 
North Carolina 
says of ‘‘A Southerner in Europe’”’: 

“Mr. Poe’s are the best travel let- 
ters I have ever seen from any Euro- 
pean tourist.” 

While the supply lasts we will send 
The Progressive Farmer and one copy 
of ‘‘A Southerner in Europe” (hand- 
some paper binding) for $1.40; regu- 








lar price $1.60. Order to-day. 








and given us the benefit of his fasct- 
nating pen in portraying the results 
of his observations and experience.” 

While the supply lasts we will send 





That we recommend | 


The Progressive Farmer and one copy 
of “A Southerner in Europe” (hand- 
|some paper binding) for $1.40; regu- 
ilar price $1.60.° Order to-day. 





drop a postal today 


country or city. FORREST SEED 





SEEDS. 


different. 
SQUARE 


at ONE-HALF= 


City Seedsmen Prices ! 


Let us send you our catalog of sceds--It's 


it ~~ of facts, and why we can save you money, and give you a guaranteed 


and see the difference in buying your seeds in 
CO., Box 56 Cortland, N.Y. ¢ 
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to a 
Christmas Recipes. paced 
THE HOME CIRCLE Home-Made Christmas Sweets. {cherries cut in small pieces; makes * - 
Candy and nuts prepared at home|it delicious. Beat until not sticky a 
All letters intended for this Department should be addressed have a purity and flavor far superior |4nd drop in small pieces on a good- wae 
to ‘Aunt Mary.”’ care of Progressive Farmer, h, N. O. to that of boughten sweets, however | Sized bread board with a spoon. 
Raleigh, stov 
costly the latter. As a gift they are Delicious Walnut Squares.—Two per 
‘ always more acceptable. A box dain-|CUPfuls of brown sugar, % cupful of oat 
The Prince of Peace. tily packed with candies of your own|SWeet cream; boil together until it wit 
making will prove an attractive gift ph then age! 7 Qo Fas or ors’ 
— , to almost anyone, and will, more-|#4d4 one cupful of finely shaken wal- 
jffHAT MEANS this glory round our feet,” over, bear ve stamp of personal|nut meats; mix well and pour into 
The magi mused, ‘more bright than morn?” : ecg in tle d_ shall d wh T 
: - : thought and individuality which is|# 8reased shallow pan, and when 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, the tial lit f t partially cooled, crease into squares gar, 
“‘To-day the Prince of Peace is born.” see. RA eee ce ati h tig h a knif pings 
- gift. Below are some recipes “tried | With a knife. of 1 
“What means that star?” the shepherds said, and tested,” which are warranted to| Prauleens.—One cupful white su- and 
“That brightens through the rocky glen?” bring delightful results: os ee ee ute: 
And angels, answering overhead, Sauer Kraut Candy.—Two cupfuls| Sugar over the fire with enough water it t 
Sang, “Peace on earth, good will to men.” of brown sugar, % cupful of boiling|t® moisten thoroughly. Add the nuts cok 
water. Boil until it hardens in cold|@"d boil 15 minutes stirring to pre-. ‘un 
‘Tis eighteen hundred years and more water, add cocoanut, heat and pour| vent burning. ome 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb; on buttered dish. Peppermints.—Two cupfuls sugar, re 
We wait for Him like those of yore; Chocolate Caramels.—Boil stead-| 72 cupful water. Boil 8 minutes, stir : 
Alas! He seems so slow to come. ily over a good fire, 1 cupful of un- 
But it was said in words of gold sweetened chocolate (grated); 1 cup- 
No time or sorrow ere shall dim ful of cream, 1 cupful of brown su- 
That little children might be bold , pee o> "ua ce eae bal 
In perfect trust to come to : 7 F Z 
P etm becomes hard on being dropped into len 
All round about our feet shall shine cold water, remove from the fire and fla’ 
A light like that the wise men saw, pour into a shallow, buttered pan. flo 
If we our loving will incline The New Divinity Candy.—First int 
To that sweet life which is the law. part: 1 cupful of granulated sugar, etc 
% cupful of water; boil until it fre 
So shall we learn to understand hairs. Second part: at the same su: 
The simple faith of shepherds then, time, boil until brittle 2 cupfuls of 
And, clasping kindly hand in hand, granulated sugar, 1 cupful of syrup, 
Sing, “Peace on earth, good will to men!” and enough water to cover it. Beat 
And they who do their souls no wrong, the whites of 2 eggs in a large bowl, = 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, then pour the first part in and wom . 
Shall daily hear the angel’s song well. When the second part is brit- tj; | ’ 
“To-day the Prince of Peace is born!” tle also beat in a quarter of a pound HAN in 
amigas Russell Lowen of walnuts, or dates, figs and candied ; ul 
| MAULE’S SEEDS . 
z cu 
ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 
e a A 
i aso y y years past I ve 
+e Ee oF eee Seenme. YouDouit done ouch an ‘enormous ord vusinens. | Groet 1 
deena — cy peers prey in bce trae oe baie Led ti 
' vie . : : q ; half a million the world over. I y New See 00 
UTSIDE THE full moon cast a| ball” in before climbing into his own Want to suas bulk aed piece worn ecowtan. Welgubes ™ 
; thin, glimmering whiteness | bed. . Ge Ay = poe rag engl Ungar gget age et Ww 
y ] Any g-rdener sending Db na ) 
over the fields where the dead This boy had warned the little iss It card can have it for the asking. Address te 
cotton and corn stalks stood in in-| sir) to stay awake until their father | === Se Nees Ke 
distinct and shadowy ranks, and d : ne . 1701 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. e 
and mother should come in, pretend- _ There's just enough of it to Properly describe the Send 5 cents (stamps), and if 170u mention 
traced sharp shadows of wonderful|ing to be asleep until the presents| J Me the Grapes tre’ Quinees the Asparases, BER his paver Facitt enciose in the catalogue ; 
pattern on the long white roads that were all distributed For a little the Currants and other fruits which we a ba ie a packet of the above choice pansy seed. c 
i ‘ iillion in our 2,000-odd acres nurserie: a fruitis 
reached out into the formless dark- while to be sure that neither slept worth trying, you will indit in thishook: otherwise not a 
j , ? we must know from actuai tes in our ore vards anc 
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to a stiff froth; add 1 teaspoonful of 
peppermint. Drop on buttered tins, 
a teaspoonful to each wafer or drop. 

Peanut Brittle—To a cupful of 
peanuts, chopped fine, take same 
quantity of sugar. Put sugar on 
stove to melt; when entirely melted 
stir in the peanuts thoroughly. Pour 
out on a buttered board and roll thin 
with a buttered rolling pin.—Farm- 
ers’ Voice. 


Taffy.—One-half pound brown su- 
gar, 4% pint syrup or molasses, 2 
ounces butter, 1 tablespoonful extract 
of lemon. Boil the sugar, molasses 
and butter all together about 20 min- 
utes, or until hard as desired. Test 
it by dropping a little into a cup of 
cold water. Add the flavoring extract 
just before removing from the fire. 
Butter your pans or plates and pour 
in to cool.—American Cultivator. 





Christmas Cakes. 


1 pound butter, 8 eggs, 3 pounds 
powdered sugar, 14 teaspoonfuls 
baking soda, 3 cups sour milk, anise, 
lemon or caraway seed. Use either 
flavor that is preferred. Use enough 
flour to roll out like cookies, Cut 
into fancy shapes—birds, men, ships, 
etc. When baked cover the top with 
frosting and sprinkle with colored 
sugar.—Reliable Poultry Journal. 

Some Seasonable Cakes. 

Burnt Caramel Cake.—Put 1 cup- 
ful sugar in a granite pan and cook, 
stirring all the time, until a rich 
chocolate color. Add 1 cupful boil- 
ing water and cook into a thick syr- 
up. Set aside to cool while making 
the cake. Beat to a cream a scant % 








cupful butter and 1% cupfuls sugar. 
Add the yolks of 2 eggs well beaten, 
1 cupful cold water and 2% cupfuls 
hour sifted three times over with 2 
teaspoonfuls baking powder. Flavor 
with ¥% teaspoonful vanilla and 3 
teaspoonfuls of the burnt sugar. Last- 
ly fold in the whipped whites of 2 
eggs. Bake in layers. For the filling 
and icing, put into the same pan a 
cupful and a half light brown sugar 
and a quarter cupful hot water. Boil 
until it hairs, add the white of 1 egg 
beaten stiff and the balance of the 
burnt caramel. Cook very thick and 
beat until cool enough to spread.— 
Exchange. 


Lady Baltimore Cake.—The follow- 
ing recipe is direct from a Charles- 
tion, S. C., housekeeper, the home of 
the Lady Baltimore cake: One pound 
of sugar, 1 pound of flour, % pound 
of butter, 8 eggs, 1 cup of milk, 2 
teaspoons of baking powder. Cream 
butter and sugar, beat eggs, add 
milk and flour slowly, stir thorough- 
ly; add 1 teaspoon of almond extract. 
Filling: 3 cups of sugar, whites of 
4 eges, \% gill of boiling water, % 
teaspoon tartaric acid, 2 cups of 
raisins, 2 cups of chopped English 
walnuts. Pour water over the sugar, 
boil until it threads; beat eggs, add 
acid, pour hot syrup over eggs, beat- 
ing constantly. Flavor with vanilla, 
add raisins ana walnuts. 

MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 





Homes that are empty of books 
are waste places, leaving room for 
noxious weeds to take root where the 
most beautiful flowers should grow. 
Minds that are filled with good 
thoughts gleaned from good books 
are potent with the possibilities of 
future expansion into originality and 
power.—Mrs. BE. L. Barron. 





In buying beoks for the boys there 
are a few which can be recommended 
with absolute assurance. Robinson 
Crusce, Aesop’s Fables, Arabian 
Nights. Alhambra, Rip van Winkle, 
Last of the Mohicans are a few that 














faces to their hearts, hungry for 


of happiness—are you willing to 


much your friends love you and 


to bear on their hearts; to try to 


And, if you can keep it for 


How to Heep Christmas—Not Mere- 
ly Observe It. 


HERE IS A BETTER THING than the observation of 
Christmas day, and that is ‘keeping’? Christmas. 

™ Are you willing to forget what you have done for oth- 
er people and to remember what other people have done for 
your; to ignore what the world owes you and to think what you 


fancy cord, the tops of envelopes rep- 
resenting the opening of a_ book. 
Each envelope may be lettered to 
indicate the nature of clippings it is 
to hold, or may be simply decorated 
with some design, so the recipient 
can do his own classifying. 

Covered Mirrors to be carried in 
hand bag or vest, will be acceptable 
to almost any one of either sex. 
Small, circular, inexpensive looking- 
glasses that can be obtained in any 


owe the world; to put your rights in the background and your 
duties in the middle distance and your chances to do a little 
more than your duty in the foreground; to see that your fellow- 
men are just as real as you are, and try to look behind their 


only good reason for your existence is not what you are going to 
get out of life, but what you are going to give to life; to close 
your book of complaints against the management of the universe 
and look around you for a place where you can sow a few seeds 


Then you can keep Christmas. 

Are you willing to stoop down and consider the needs and 
the desires of little children; to remember the weakness and 
loneliness of people who are growing cold; to stop asking how 


them enough; to bear in mind the things that other people have 


in the same house with you really want, without waiting for 
them to tell you; to trim your lamp so that it will give more 
light and less smoke, and to carry it in front so that your shad- 
ow will fall behind you; to make a grave for your ugly thoughts 
and a garden for your kindly feelings, with the gate open—are 
you willing to do these things even for a day? 

Then you can keep Christmas. 


you can never keep it alone-—Dr. Henry van Dyke. 


(Continued on Page 16.) 








joy; to own that probably the 


do these things even for a day? 


ask yourself whether you love 


understand what those who live 


a day, why not always? But 














Work. 


Buy Mrs. C. 
i HE SHORT December days flit 
KR by so rapidly, that before we 
are aware the holidays are 
here and we are anxious to know 
what we can quickly make to take 
place of the gifts that have been de- 
layed. Here are some ideas for the 
busy woman with little time: 
A New Idea in Picture Books.—All 
children love pictures. A well ar- 
ranged, home-made picture book will 
be much more interesting than those 
purchased. A blank exercise or com- 
position book costs five or ten cents. 
Pictures of all kinds can be procured 
from catalogs, papers and megazines, 
advertising pages yielding a wealth 
of suitable selections. Short illus- 
trated stories and attractive little 
poems can be used to advantage. If 
a number of full-page pictures can 
be secured and cut in two cross-wise, 
and several pages of the book cut in 
two, and the halves of the pictures 
pasted on different halves of the 
pages so that they do not match; this 
part of the book takes on the nature 
of a picture puzzle, and many happy 
hours will be spent in matching the 
pages. 

Picture Cases.—If there is not 
time to make a book, a number of 
pictures may be pasted on muslin to 
prevent their tearing, and placed in 
a stout manilla envelope decorated 
with some pictures emblematic of 
the occasion. 

Portfolios.—-So many magazines 
contain reproductions of famous pic- 
tures, and have covers too handsome 
to be destroyed. These, if put in a 
portfolio made of two pieces of paste- 
board of suitable size, covered with 
pongee. linen, or art ticking, and 
fastened together to resemble a 





are always worth while. 


Quickly Prepared Christmas Gifts. 


A Number of Gifts That Can Be Made Easily at Home—How 
the Personal Touch May Be Added—Opportunities for Artistic 


S. Everts. 


lar portfolios may be made with 
pockets, and stocked with stationery. 
Home-Made Picture Puzz!tes.—Se- 
elct any fair-sized picture, contain- 
ing several objects. Paste carefully 
on tough, heavy paper, or light card- 
board and then cut into a number of 
irregular pieces. Pack in a suitable 
box, and any child will be pleased 
with it. 
If library paste is used, the pic- 
tures are perfectly smooth. A small 
brush for using it is a convenience. 
Veil Holders.—A tube of paste- 








board three or four inches in diam- 
eter, and a little longer than a veil is 
wide, padded, perfumed anu covered 
with pongee silk, or silkoline, makes 
a delightful roll on which to keep 
ones veils. It removes wrinkles, and 
keeps them fresh so much longer 
than when folded. 

For the Little Ones.—A dozen or 
two of spools, as many wooden 
skewers obtained from the meat mar- 
ket, and a half box of smooth tooth 
picks dropped into different colored 
hot dyes, and afterward given a 
Christmas wrapping, will furnish a 
winter’s amusement to a child. 
Large spools on which silkoteen and 
crochet silk are wound, can have cir- 
cles of cardboard securely pasted 
over the ends, and on these. as well 
as on two sides of the spools, letters 
of the alphabet may be drawn, or 
pictures pasted. Other similar blocks 
can be made from the cubes in 
which pins are brought. 


A Case for Clippings is made from 
a dozen envelopes and two cards used 
for mounting photographs. Make 
two holes through one side of each 
card, and two in the bottoms of the 
envelopes and fasten together in 
book form with narrow ribbans or 





book, make pleasing gifts. Or simi- 
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22 RIFLE 
Solid Breech Hammerless 
\ like all Remingtons. Adapted 
to all small game shooting be- 
cause it shoots equally wel 


without adjustment .22 short, 
long and long rifle cartridges. 


lod lee 


ae 


if 


Takes apart easily by turn- 
ing thumbscrew onside. You 
can look through the barrel 
and clean it from the breech, 
thus insuring lifetime wear. 
The barrel of an ordinary .22 
rifle which cannot be cleaned 
from the breech soon rusts out. 
It is the only Solid Breech 
Hammerless .22 Repeater 
made which has the convenient 
tube magazine. The difference 
between the modern Remington 
and other .22 rifles is amazing. 


Pat on the market Qct. 1, 1909 
If your dealer hasn’t one, 
write us for literature. 
THE REMINGTON 
ARMS COMPANY 
Ilion, N. Y. 

Agency, 315 Broadway, 

New York City 




















Make Your Day’s Work Easier 
by wearing comfortable suspenders. Don’t 
wear the old rigid back tind that tlre and 
chafe your shoulders. Try 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDERS 


and you will more so free!y you won't re- 
alize you have suspenders—due to the slid- 
‘ng cord action in the back. And because 
here is no strain, President suspenders 
wear longer. 

The extra heavy weight, made especially 
for farmers, will outlast several pairs of or- 
dinary suspenders. S ‘ld with our guaran- 
tee— Satisfsction, New Pair, ot Money Back. If your 
storekeeper cannot supply you. we will, 
postpaid upon receipt of price, 50c. Be 
sure to order the extra heavy we'ght. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
814 Main Street. SHIRLEY, Mass. 














Industrial Christian College 


Can Accemodate 100 New Students. 


Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 
students, $25 down and four hours work 
per day. Artesian water. 


JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres.. 





Kuveron, N. O. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifilng disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing. we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month alter the advertisement appears in our paper. and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“Tl am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it Carries." 





Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44,520. 


Look Out for It. - 


"3 E ARE SENDING you a letter this week, 
Mr. Subscriber, a letter that will interest 
you—a dandy Christmas offer that you 

can’t afford to miss, and not only can’t afford to 
miss, but can’t afford to postpone accepting. Look 
out for the letter, and when you get it give it 
prompt attention. The offer is exceedingly lib- 
eral—-more liberal that we can afford, in fact— 
but we hope you will appreciate its liberality and 
help us increase our subscription list next year. 

And now one more suggestion: When answer- 

ing this letter by all means write names and post- 
offices plainly. We can guess at ordinary words 
encountered in the course of a letter, but guess- 
work will not do for a man’s name and address. 
We do not claim to be infallible, but half the 
trouble in our subscription list doubtless results 
from neglect of this simple rule: 

Make every man’s name and address (including 

your own) as plain as printing.. 

Look out for our letter, answer it promptly— 

and don’t forget the rule. 











Start a Boys’ Corn Club in Your 
County. 





N NO OTHER branch of agricultural en- 
deavor right now is interest so keen as in 
the boys’ corn club work. Last week we 

printed the report of the prize-winning boy in 
North Carolina, Master Charles Phillips, of Ran- 
dolph County, who made 131 bushels per acre. 
This week we print a brief story of how young 
Bascom Usher, the leader for South Carolin, 
made 152% bushels on his prize acre. In our 
next issue we hope to print reports from the Vir- 
giania boys who were prize winners—the four 
leading yields being 122, 115, 109, and 105 bush- 
els, respectively. And in reply to an inquiry from 
a wide-awake Tennessee boy who wants to start 
the work in that State, we hope to print very soon 
an article from O. B. Martin, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., tell- 
ing just how to proceed if you wish to get the 
work started in your county. But it will be bet- 
ter still if you write Mr. Martin at once and let 
him know that your community is interested in 
the matter. He will gladly send circulars and 
printed instructions. 


Y 
\ 











riculture is also doing splendid work in organiz- 
ing and managing the corn clubs, and North Car- 
Olinians interested should write T. B. Parker, Ra- 
leigh, as well as Mr. Martin. 

In Virginia Mr. T. O. Sandy writes us that the 
work this year, conducted in only three counties, 
was eminently gratifying and will be greatly ex- 
tended in 1910. And when the Virginia boys get 
generally enlisted, it will not be easy for the 
South Carolina and North Carolina boys to keep 
the banner they have this year, for the brilliant 
success achieved by the Virginia corn show has 
put the Old Dominion farmers, young and old, 
enthusiastically at work for bigger corn yields. 





Cattle Tick Eradication and Local 
Sentiment. 


ley% N PAGES 12 and 13 we are publishing re- 
GY ports of the cattle tick eradication work 
from all the States in our territory except 
Georgia. These reports are, on the whole, de- 
cidedly encouraging. The cattle tick has been 
practically exterminated in over 75,000 square 
miles of territory; and it is fair to say that with 
the help that is now available from the State and 
National Governments, as soon as the people of 
any community make up their minds to get rid of 
the tick they can do it. 
This is the encouraging izature. The discour- 
aging feature is that so m.ny people seem to have 
no concern about the atter, are willing to let 
things drift on as a let their stock run at 
large, disinfect only fei compelled to, and regard 
the whole business (ij bother or an interference 
with their rights. “Dr. Ferneyhough in his report 
of progress in Virginia well said: 

“There is one factor in this particular line 
of work wkich is even more powerful than 
money; and this is co-operation of the coun- 
ty officials and the cattle owners. This last 
is worth more than thousands of dollars 
spent by sending inspectors into a vicinity 
simply as individual agents to lecture on the 
subject and inspect cattle.” 

Dr. Ferneyhough reports a gratifying spirit of 
co-operation on the part of Virginia farmers; 
but Dr. Powers, of South Carolina, says that the 
work in that State has been made difficult and, to 
a large degree, ineffective, because of the indiffer- 
ence and even opposition of the men who would 
be most benefited by it: 

“Past experiences have shown to my satis- 
faction that further extension of tick eradica- 
tion work in this State is not advisable unless 
the people are sufficiently interested to mater- 
ially assist in the work. For the past two 
and a half years it seems that we have been 
trying to assist people who do not want as- 
sistance along these lines, and we have at- 
tempted to stimulate interest in an industry 
in which the people do not care to be inter- 
ested at present. In my opinion, the question 
of further extension of tick eradication work 
into additional counties should be left for 
the people to decide.”’ 

This is Dr. Powers’s conclusion, and while it is 
a rather discouraging one, it is easy to under- 
stand his feeling. Until the farmers of any sec- 
tion come to some realization of what the cattle 
tick costs them, and are willing to help in the 
work of eradication, the most earnest and persist- 
ent efforts made by the officials in charge can 
bring only partial success. In all such sections the 
work needed is education to arouse the people to 
its importance. We hope the thousands of South 
Carolina members of The Progressive Farmer 
Family will get behind this vastly important 
measure and give Dr. Powers the encouragement 
that he needs. He and his co-workers have 
achieved much, but, as he says, it has been accom- 
plished at too great an outlay of effort and money. 
simply because the farmers have not been willing 
to join in and help in a work that is for their 
own benefit. 





In North Carolina the State Department of Ag- 





ilar to that of Tennessee which gives the State 
Commissioner of Agriculture authority to abso- 
lutely forbid the exportation of cattle from an in- 
fected county if the county itself will not make an 
effort to get rid of the tick. This may seem dras- 
tic at first, but it would be a drastic measure for 
the county’s own good. 





This Week’s G-od Crop Reports. 





E WISH TO CALL special attention this 
\ week to our good crop reports on pages 6, 
14, 15, and 18—interesting reading indeed, 
full of helpful suggestions to the thoughtful farm- 
er. It is decidedly encouraging, for example, to 
know that 226 bushels of corn can be grown on 
an acre of North Carolina land, but the thought- 
ful farmer will not therefore conclude that he 
must try to make a record-breaking yield on one 
acre. Mr. Batts’s big yield was due to fertile 
soil, good preparation, lavish fertilization, good 
seed, good culture, and a comparatively favorable 
season. A farmer might duplicate Mr. Batts’s 
methods in every respect and yet fall far short of 
226 bushels to the acre; but the farmer who fol- 
lows Mr. Batts’s example in (1) preparing his 
land well, (2) supplying it with plenty of humus, 
(3) using good seed, and (4) cultivating thor- 
oughly, is sure to make a good crop and a profit- 
able one. 

Another thing is worthy of notice: The cost of 
Mr. Batts’s corn was sixty-one cents per bushel. 
Much smaller crops have returned a much larger 
profit per bushel as well as on the money invest- 
ed in their making; and it is profit the farmer is 
after. We congratulate Mr. Batts on his achieve- 
ment. It is a noteworthy thing to have done; but 
we do not advise farmers generally to devote so 
much attention to trying to grow record-breaking 
crops. (It was justified in Mr. Batts’s case be- 
cause he was trying for a heavy cash prize, and 
he was not so anxious for a crop profit-making in 
itself as a crop that would win the money offered 
for the biggest Wake County yield.) 

We would rather recommend Mr. Jones’s ac- 
count of the good farming in Johnston County, 
N. C. Here are farmers producing good crops, 
year after year, not on one acre, but on their 
whole farms, and this is the ideal toward which 
we would have our farmers strive. A soil fertile 
enough to give a profitable crop each year—that 
is the great thing to work for. 

In this connection, however, we might call at- 
tention to the incompleteness of Mr. Jones’s ac- 
count of the corn crop grown by Mr. Johnson. 
Before corn is worth $1 a bushel, or fodder $1.25 
a hundred, the corn must be gathered, shucked 
and marketed, and the fodder gathered and 
stored. No account is taken of any of this in the 
article; and this is a very common defect in the 
reports we receive. Still this letter is one of the 
most interesting and most valuable we have re- 
ceived in this symposium of ‘“‘How I Made My 
Best Crop.” 


— 














Make one New Year resolution at least before 
the New Year gets here: resolve that whatever 
comes you will get out of debt and be your own 
man next year. It would be better to live on 
bread and water for a time if necessary to get 
out from under the thumb of your town boss. 
You cannot know true independence until you 
are free of debt. It should be said, of course, that 
we have reference now to debt for ordinary sup- 
plies and living expenses. It will often pay a 
man to go to debt to get better equipment for 
his farm, equipment that will make his labor 
more valuable and his business more profitable. 





The ten weeks’ subscriptions you sent when 
you renewed recently will be started January 1st. 
All ten weeks’ subscriptions have been held over 





Every Southern State should have a law sim- 


to start with that date. 
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Editorial Notes. 


* 7) YOU HAVE one or more tenants on your 
place, don’t be content with sending them 
a ten weeks’ subscription to The Progres- 

sive Farmer. Send them a full year’s subscription. 


You cannot find a present which will more surely 
bless both him that gives and him that takes. 


We shall soon publish two or three articles 
fully explaining the Torrens System of registering 
land titles to which we so often have occasion 
to refer. Only this week we met a farmer who is 
threatened with having his house taken away 
from him because a defect in the title has beén 
discovered. Land would bring more under the 
Torrens System, would be more easily sold, farm- 
ers would find it tenfold easier to borrow money 
on their land, and many thousands of dollars in 
useless lawyer’s fees would be saved each year. 


& 
When you send your renewal—and that is one 


of the things you will be sure to do, of course, be- 
fore the New Year-——don’t forget to add 45 cents 
and get a binder to keep your papers together 
next year. There is no profit for us in the binders 
at this price—simply actual cost, besides lots of 
trouble in taking care of orders—but a binder 
will double the value of your year’s subscription, 
and for that reason we should like to see every 


reader have one. 
& 
“Opportunities for Fruit Growing in Virginia’’ 


is the title of a very interesting and practical 
paper we expect to publish next week from the 
pen of Mr. Walter Whateley, the enterprising 
Secretary of the Virginia Horticultural Society. 
Which reminds us to say that the program of the 
Society which meets in Winchester January 5th 
and 6th (see page 17), is intensely interesting, 
and we hope all our Virginia fruit-growing read- 
ers will attend. 7 
eo 

Now that you will not get a Progressive Farmer 
next week, add 40 cents (regular price, 60 cents) 
to your renewal and get a copy of Editor Poe’s 
“A Southerner in Europe” to read instead of the 
paper. If you order immediately we can get it to 
you in time for Christmas reading. Look up the 
lists of free farmers’ bulletins on pages 13, 16, 
and 17, and order such of them also as you need 

& 

There are a number of other good things in this 
issue besides our good crop reports. For ex- 
ample, that little warming on page 2 against go- 
ing “cotton crazy,” the drainage article on page 5, 
the short course notices on page 7, Mr. Vincent’s 
cheery talk on page 19, the Christmas articles on 
pages 8 and 9, and above all, Dr. Butler’s splen- 
did review of the great subject of ‘‘How to Make 
the Old Fields Produce Good Crops.” 


No Paper Next Week. 


ME) ACCORDANCE with a time-honored cus- 
\ 





tom, we shall give our printers and press- 
men holiday next week, so there will be no 
issue of The Progressive Farmer for December 30. 
Our next paper, therefore, will be dated January 
6, 1910. We expect that issue to come out with 
a new and more attractive title heading, but the 
same old spirit, though, we trust, in an intensified 
degree will breathe through its pages: the spiric 
of earnest desire to be a real help and a constant 
inspiration to the quarter million people who read 
these pages each week. To this end we shall 
make some announcements of new features for 
the year—features that will alone justify our 
claim that The Progressive Farmer in 1910 will 
be bigger, brighter and better than ever before 
in its twenty-four years of history. 

And meanwhile we wish for each and every 
reader—the farmer himself, the farmer’s wife, the 
boys and girls—the brightest and happiest of all 
Christmases and New Years. 








A Thought for the Week. 





N THE SEASON of immortal hope and on 
the birthday of immortal mercy we will 
shut out nothing.—Charles Dickens. 

















““What’s The News?” 


Zzlay a, Leopold, and Irish Home Rule 
RY MOST IMPORTANT news of the past 
Nac week has happened outside of America. 
Prime Minister Asquith in England has 
committed the Liberal Party to Home Rule for 
Ireland; King Leopold of Belgium has died to the 
intense gratification of everybody, there being al- 
most equal satisfaction over the retirement of 
President Zelaya of Nicaragua; and Dr. Cook’s 
data is on the way to Cophenhagen. 
Mr. Asquith’s declaration is that in all purely 
Irish affairs, Ireland shall govern itself: that the 
same system of self-government which has re- 
stored peace and prosperity in the rebellious 
South Africa of a few years ago shall now at last 
—after many weary centuries of disorder—be 
given [freland also. And with the Liberal Party 
committed to this policy it seems to be clearly in 
sight. The English people must be ready anyhow 
for a reform in their wretched system (or lack of 
system) in land taxation, and they must become 
more emphatically in favor of it on account of the 
action of the Lords in attempting to thwart the 
will of the elected representatives of the people. 
President Zelaya resigned as President of Nica- 
ragua Thursday, leaving the Nicaraguan Congress 
to name his successor. Meanwhile the Revolu- 
tionists who have been in rebellion against his 
government are active, and it is said that the 
United States will still hold him responsible for 
the death of the Americans executed by his order. 
King Leopold of Belgium has been much in the 
public eye for several years as one of the most 
generally disreputable monarchs in modern his- 
tory. Belgium has had control of the Congo Free 
State in Africa, and it is charged that the natives 
there have been wretchedly misgoverned and 
plundered, and many of them virtually enslaved. 
As the Richmond News-Leader says: 




















“In this country King Leopold would 
have been impossible. As President, with his 
mistresses openly maintained and flaunted in 
the faces of the people, he would not have 
lasted a month. He has been corrupt and 
vile in his personal conduct. In the Congo 
he has created a world-wide scandal. For 
his own enrichment he has permitted horrors 
and cruelties staggering belief, but proved 
by evidence too strong to be questioned. 
Humanity is better for his death.” 


se 
Congress and Judge Lurton. 
rod ONGRESS HAS BEEN regularly‘ in session 


Fats. 


ha adjourning December 21st until January 


Bench. Judge Lurton is a lawyer of recognized 
ability, and was considered for appointment to the 
Supreme Court, it is said, when Justice Moody 
was appointed. It is charged, however, that he is . 
a “‘corporation man,” that his decisions have been 
uniformly favorable to the corporate interests, 
and that he was furnished a private car by the 
L. & N. Railroad until the anti-pass law was en- 
acted. There is promise of a fight on him for 
these reasons; but it is not likely to prevent his 
confirmation. He is sixty-five years old, and a 
Democrat in politics, though a Democrat of the 
very conservative type. When Bryan was nominat- 
ed, it will be remembered, David B. Hill wrote to 
a friend: “I am a Democrat still—very still.’ 
Judge Lurton is of the “‘very still” kind. 

=e 


The Suit Against the Tobacco Trust. 


CASE OF GREAT interest to our Progres- 
‘Al sive Farmer readers in Virginia and North 

Carolina is the Government suit against 
the American Tobacco Company which is set for 
a hearing in the Supreme Court of the United 
States January 3rd The suit against the Tobacco 
Trust is based on almost identically the same ar- 
guments as the suit against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany which will come up for hearing some months 
later. 
In all our industrial history there have been 
few trusts more flagrantly indifferent to the 
rights of the people than the Tobacco Trust. It 
has crushed competition by whatever methods, 
fair or foul, were nearest at hand, and has made 
itself the financial master of a vast section of 
country, fixing the prices of the leading farm 
product of this area with shameless arbitrariness. 
If it cannot be punished in our highest court, then 
indeed is our anti-trust law a snare and a de- 
lusion. 
Whatever the Supreme Court may do, however, 
thorough organization on the part of the farmers 
themselves, together with wise leadership, should 
enable our tobacco farmers to win their independ- 
ence of this trust. And to this end we hope soon 
to publish a number of articles from leading to- 
bacco farmers in Virginia and the Carolinas. 


st 
Minor Matters of Interest. 


7a} VERY SILLY movement is that of the 
A! Texas Farmers’ Union in proposing to se- 
~ cede from the National Farmers’ Union— 
that is, if the reasons announced in the news- 
papers are correct. Objection is made, it is 
stated, ‘“‘to an advance in the salary of the Presi- 
dent of the National Union from $600 to $3,000 
per annum, an increase in the salary of the Na- 
tional Secretary from $1,200 to $1,800 per an- 
num, and other expenditures.” If an organization 
with two or three million members does not have 
a man worth $3,000 at its head, it is likely to go 
to pieces very quickly. The chief trouble with all 
farmers’ organizations has been unwise leader- 
ship, and a good way to prevent it is to pay sala- 
ries large enough to justify the ablest and most 


4th, but little of interest or importance has] -yccessful men in taking office. 
been done. The House leaders profess to have ee 8 

agreed upon a policy of economy and retrench- 
ment; another lively fight is promised over the 
question of one or two new battleships; and 
everyone seems waiting for the expected conflict | Captain Fetterman and massacred his hundred 
between the “Insurgents” and the regular Repub- |soldiers, not a man escaping. For 25 years past 
lican organization in both branches. New fuei|he has been at the Pine Ridge Agency, and the 


It has been nearly a half century since the: 
name of Red Cloud, the famous Dakota Indian 
war chief, was on every American tongue. It 
was 43 years ago this week that he fell upon 


news of his death one day last week was chiefly 





has been added to the matter by the report that 
President Taft has treated Senator Dolliver, the 
able leader of the insurgents, with discourtesy. 
In the Democratic camp there is great consterna- 
tion and disgust over the action of Senator Money, 
the newly-elected minority leader in the Upper 
House. Money was chosen simply as a personal 
compliment since this is his last term in the Sen- 
ate, and he seems to have determined to take ad- 
vantage of it by appointing members of his own 
family to all the new offices which his position as 
Senate leader places at his disposal. The ship 
subsidy bill will be the feature of the session, and 
the fight over it will be almost as bitter as the 
tariff fight of last session. 

Of more interest than anything happening in 
Congress has been the appointment of Judge 





interesting because everybody had forgotten that 
he was alive. 
s * 8 

The Government has now received a total of 
nearly $3,000,000 from branches of the Sugar 
Trust in payment of amounts out of which they 
had cheated the Government. Admitting their 
own thievery running through a period of nine 
years, Arbuckle Bros. last week paid $695,573. 

2s ¢ 8 

The Associated Press report stated that the ne- 
gro at Cochran, Ga., was lynched and his hody 
then burned, but Dr. J. W. Rogers, of Reynolds, 
Ga., writes us that the latter statement is incor- 
rect. We are glad that the crime, bad enough as 
it was, at least stopped short of the burning. 

ss * 

Outbreaks of night-riders are reported from 
Georgia. Governof Brown is investigating the 
matter, and it is to be hoped that he will deal 
with all offenders with a heavy hand. 





Horace H. Lurton, of Tennessee, to the Supreme 
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LET US TAN 4 
YOUR HIDE, / 


ther Cow, fteer, Bull. or Paes 
Hae” Calf, Buz, Deer, or any kind of 
hide or skin, soft, light. odoriess and i 
moth-proof for robe,rug,roat or gloves, FF 
and make them up wiren so ordered. ‘ 





m any 
Crosby pays the freight both behen d= We 
sell fur coate and gloves, do taxidermy 
and head mounting. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


Sell Your Fur 
In the North 


Sell your fur in ‘ens rket. Send your fur 
where it is used" Weare located in a small 
town within a few miles of Cana“a ann New 
York City, the world’s greatest fur markets. 
We own our plant and run on half the ex- 
pense of New York City dealers. We get as 
much for our fur when we sell as dealers in 
Northern cities, but having low expenses we 
are in a position to pay from 10 to 30 per cent. 
more than such deal+rs. Dealers in Southern 
cities, such as Baltimore, Memphis, Neu Orleans 
or St. Louis, sell their fur to dealers in Northern 
cities. 1{ you sell your fur to dealers in South- 
ern towns and cities you dent get as much as 
even the dealers in Northern my will iad 
you. Jf you sel! fur to dealers in New York o 
any other Northern city you get 10 to 30 prod 
cent. less for it than we pay. Ge: wise! Send 
to-day—now—tor our catalogue, trappers’ and 
buyers’ guide ana price-l'st. Free for the ask- 
ing. It will open sour eyes and show you how 
to get more $$$ out of your furs this winter. 

CORRY HIDE & FUR COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 4127 Corry, Pennsylvania 


We Pay HIGHEST PRICES For 


RAW FURS 


also share wi h you the profit made when we 
reseil. Ship skunk, Muskrat, Fox, Mink and 
other skins 


Direct to New York 
the Worlds Leading Fur Market. 


ur new Profit Shering Plan makes 
KANN. RE!IURRNS Ia'ger thaa you would get 
el‘ewhere. Fairtr-+atment guaranteed by our 
20 years of fur buying. Express charges valid 
and settlem nts made tmmecisately. Write 
today for price list and Profit-Sharing Plan, 


KANN & COMPANY 
53 East 10th St., - - New York. 


Don't Throw Money Away 


by selling your raw furs in small markets. 
Ship direct to New York, thegreatest fur 
market inthe world We want Mink, Otter. 
Skunk, Coon, Possum, Rats ard all other 
American furs, Wiite tor price list, tags. re 
ference, shipping instructions, All free. Ad 
dress Department P. 


J. S. LODEWICK COMP’Y, 


Exporters ot Raw Furs 
122 University Place, :: NEW YORK. 


SEND ME YOUR FURS 


I pay best prices 
and all eapress 
charges. 

My gradineand 
average priiewill 
please you. 


Joseph McClamroch, ‘Mocksuite, N. C. 









































Farming is Profitable 
In Southern Railway Territory. 

There is no better oecupa 
tion for the Average Man than 
Farming and no Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should by carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Loeation, the Study of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 
Choice and Rotation of Crops 
and Careful Oultivation will 
bring Assured Success. 

We are in position to Aid You 
im the Selection of the Proper 
Location in Distriets whieh Pre- 
sent Splendid Advantages and 
Opportunities. Im Writing tell 


us What You Want. 


M. ¥. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 
Scuthera Railway, Washiagtoa, D, C. 
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Catttle Tick Eradication Work in Our 
Territory. 


GOOD PROGRESS IN NORTH CAR- 
OLINA. 


Isolated Premises in Released Terri- 
tory Being Cleaned Up With Great 
Success—The Easiest Way of Do- 
ing the Work. 


The work of tick eradication in 
this State, this year, has been con- 
fined to the modified quarantine area, 
and to the free or released territory. 
The results obtained in the modified 
quarantined area are exceedingly en- 
couraging. In this group are included 
Franklin, Chatham, Lee, Randolph, 
Montgomery, Stanly, and Richmond 
counties. The present indications are 
that these counties, with the excep- 
tion of Chatham and Richmond, will 
be in excellent shape to release aext: 
year. 

In the free or released territory 
which includes that part of the State 
north of the quarantine line, there 
were 586 separate premises left in 19 
different counties, and by special ef- 
fort, more than 452 of these were 
cleaned up and released this year, 
leaving 134 premises to be carried 
over for our next year’s work in that 
territory. Fortunately, most of these 
premises are confined to Anson, Un- 
ion, and Warren counties. In the re- 
maining released counties splendid 
results were had in cleaning up the 
tail-end herds by the actual disinfec- 
tion of the cattle. In this way 205 
infected premises that were scatter- 
ed throughout 16 counties were re- 
duced to less than 30 places, divided 
among the following counties: Ala- 
mance, Cabarrus, Cleveland, David- 
son, Davie, Durham, Granville, Guil- 
ford, Mecklenburg, Rockingham, 
Rowan, Rutherford, Stokes, Vance, 
Wilkes and Yadkin Counties. 

In order to facilitate the work for 
the coming year, owners of ticky 
premises are urged to resort to the 
various methods of eradication. 
There are a great many ways of de- 
stroying ticks, but the easiest an@ 
most practical method is to make a 
complete change of pasture in early 
spring, or before the icks begin to 
hatch. Where it is impossible to 
make this change so early in the 
season, effective results can be had 
by picking, greasing, or oiling the 
cattle thoroughly, before turning 
them into new pasture. If no change 
can be made, the same treatment ap- 
plied at regular intervals before the 
parasites mature, will have the desir- 
ed effect. 

THOMAS M. OWEN, 
Inspector in Charge. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


ONLY TEN INFECTED COUNTIES 
LEFT IN VIRGINIA. 


Local Sentiment in Favor of Tick 
Eradication Makes the Work Easy. 


The work of tick eradication in 
Virginia to-day is most simple and 
successful. As State Veteninarian I 
work under the Live Stock Sanitary 
Board, and Dr. T. M. Owen is In- 
spector in Charge of the Federal in- 
spectors in this State. I appoint and 
commission a local man as my as- 
sistant to inspect cattle in connection 
with a Federal inspector whom Dr. 
Owen sends; the local county inspec- 
tor reports to this office and Dr. 
Owen’s inspectors report to his office 
at Raleigh, N. C. Dr. Owen and I 
then consult each other and work 
together. 

Five years ago there were 33 coun- 


* 





ties in Virginia below the quarantine 
line. This year we expect to take the 
counties of Mecklenburg, Brunswick, 
Lunenburg and a portion of York out 
of quarantine which will leave only 
the following ten counties below the 
line and two of these are now partly 
out of quarantine: Chesterfield, 
Greenville, Isle of Wight, Nanse- 
mend, Southampton, Surry, Sussex, 
Fluvanna, a portion of York, and 
Warwick. 

As to Fluvanna County, owing to 
the freé range this county became 
infecteg&, though far above the line, 
after some ticky cattle had been al- 
lowed te run at large in the said 
county. State and Federal authori- 
ties think, however, that we can clean 
Fluvanna next year, as it now has 
the no-fence law and also has an or- 
ganized local force at work assisting 
in the field work. 

Local sentiment is a death blow to 
the cattle tick; without this many 
thousands of dollars may be spent 
and very little accomplished. Thus 
after giving the money which is es- 
sential to carry on the work, then the 
cattle owners must support the work- 
ers by following instructions—i# they 
want results, and ever expect to get 
rid of the ticks and the quarantine. 

J. G. FERNEYHOUGH, 
State Veterinarian. 

{Since Dr. Ferneyhough’s article 
was written, Mecklenburg, Lunen- 
burg and part of York County have 
been released from quarantine.--Ed. ] 


EXPECT TO FREE TENNESSEE 
NEXT YEAR. 


How the Counties Are Compelled to 
Help Eradicate Ticks or Remain in 
Quarantine. 


We have in Tennessee sixteen 
whole counties and parts of five oth- 
ers quarantined on account of the 
Texas fever tick. The work of tick 
eradication has been going on for six 
or eight years pretty vigilantly. We 
have county live stock inspectors 
elected by the county courts of most 
of the tick infested counties who de- 
vote their whole time to inspecting 
cattle and notifying owners to dis- 
infect. 

As a disinfectant we use crude oil, 
made into an emulsion as follows: 








DUROC JERSEYS !ture new life in- 


to your herd by 
the vee of thorouehbred males. Eieht. tw 

months old boar pigs. descer dants of a £7,000 
sire. for sale, at 7.0 each. f. 0. b. Durham 
N.C, Cash with order; pedigrees furnished. 
T am now fattening the rire of these pigs, and 
he has gained between 4 and 6 Jbs. per day. 


JOHN L. HESTER, 
R. 5, Durham, N. C. 


TENNESSEE HERD 


OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 


Bred Sows and Gilts all sold. 
A few Choice Pigs of fall farrow left. 


S. H. Stanbery & Sons, Newport, Tenn. 


Jacks and Jernets and Stallions; Poland China, Duroc 
Jersey and Berkshire Swine, for sale. 


S. C. NUNNELLEY, R6, Lexington, Ky. 


DON'T rHoroUcrerEeD DUROC JERSEY 


WWOREED Fras tie Spe, c,ccne 


JOHN L, HESTER, Durham, N.C. 


Fox Hounds 


Trained and untrained, all | Eomerene 
and guaranteed, list free, either send 
me the money or to the bank of Shel- 


byville, as you prefer. 
J. D, STODGHILL, 

















| Where to Buy Best Stock. 








a 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 











Eminent X. atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for 310.900, No females for sale at present. 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
Calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand, 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 




















SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


CHARLOTTE - - - 








Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months old by Lee 
Premier 3rd (81.10.00 Son of Premier Long 
fellow), shortest nosed and fanciest headed 
boar in America. {Gilts and Sows bred to 
him. Two registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write 
(or booklet and Peary 

UGAR B. MOORE, Prop. 
Holstein Bull ae $16 00 to $25.00 out of cows 
giving 1,000 to 1,600 gal. milk a year. 


Thoroughbred Pointer Dogs and 
Pups for Sale. 


Mammoth - Black - Pigs 


A pair of this famous breed of hogs will lay 
the foundation for a nice income as the pigs 
sell readily for cash, at big prices. 

One that I sold dressed 978 pounds. Address 


SOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. O. 


sunny; BERKSHIRES 


Best blood in America in my herd boars— 
Cherokee‘'s Masterptece. Peerless Premier and 
Hightide Commons (importea). Sows equally 
well bred and include two daughters of Mas- 
terplece, two daughters of Premier Longtellow 
and others of just as good —— Young 
steck forsale. Prices reasonab 

W.R. WALKER. Union, 8. C. 











REGISTERED 


DUROC JERSEYS 


September Pigs, not akin. Bred Sows and 
Gilts. Boars ready forservice. High quality. 
R. W. WATSON, 

S’erling Stock Farm, 


PETERSBURG, - ° : VIRGINIA. 


RED POLLED CATTLE 


The great milk, butterand beef breed and 
the best for the South. I still have some 
hanisome youngsters well grown, and sired 
by a son of the first prize and Champion Cow 
at the St. Louts Exposition, no better breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable, 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 
Sam’! B. Woods, Prop.. -- Charlottesville. Va. 


FOR SALE Some fancy Guernsy 








Heifers; some fancy 
Jersey Heifers; some 
choice Milk Cows. We mare about saad 
cattle in our herd. 


SPRAY CATTLE COMPANY, 


SPRAY, N. C. 








FOR SALE. 
12 Weeks Old, $7.50 Each. 
R. C. COMMANDER, - -- FLORENCE, 8. C 


Duroc Jersey Pigs Cherry red in color, 


plenty of bone and fin- 
ish. Sired by $8,000 boar. Also a few choice 
service boars, bred gilts, and sows. Write for 
prices. L.M. WHITAKER, Mulberry, Tenn. 


We have a few 
eet bull calves 
to offer at attrac- 

tive_prices. Call, or write us your wants. 
ROSE DALE *TOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON, Va. 


Poland China Pigs For Sale 


From the largest herd in the State. Write 
me your wants. EB. 8S. WRIG 














Shelbyville, Ky, 





POLAND CHINA PIGS) 
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Half pound of laundry soap sliced 
fine, boil in 1 gallon of soft water 
half an thhour, let cool, add 2 gal- 
lons of oil; stir until it is well mixed, 
add five gallons of water. Apply 
with brush or cloth to every part of 
cow and it will kill every tick it 
touches. As other ticks soon crawl 
up on cattle in infected districts, this 
greasing must be kept up every two 
or three weeks from March 1st to 
December ist, to entirely rid the ter- 
ritory of ticks. 

Another process of eradication is 
to shift cattle from one field to an- 
other, keeping them out of an in- 
fested field until all the ticks in that 
field die of starvation, which results 
in about four months. Both plans 
are practiced successfully. If a coun- 
ty refuses to co-operate by the elec- 
tion of county inspectors, I close up 
the county by a strict quarantine, not 
permitting the shipment of any cattle 
out of the county even for immediate 
slaughter, which is permitted to 
those counties which co-operate. We 
have in this way been very success- 
ful in eradicating ticks from many 
counties and thereby having the 
quarantine removed. We expect 
during the coming year to entirely 
eradicate the ticks from Tennessee. 

JOHN HUGH McDOWELL, 
State Live Stock Inspector. 

Union City, Tenn. 

[Since the above was written the 
quarantine has been lifted from War- 
ren and the remaining portions of 
Putnam and DeKalb counties.—Ed. ] 


SLOW PROGRESS IN SOUTH CAR- 
OLINA. 
Without the Support of the People 
the Work is Slow, Discouraging 
and Expensive. 


In May, 1907, a quarantine line 
protecting the cattle of Oconee, Pick- 
ens, Greenville and Anderson coun- 
ttes was adopted. In June, 1908, an- 
other quarantine line was established 
protecting the additional counties of 
Spartanburg, Cherokee, Chester, 
York, Union, Laurens, Greenwood 
and Abbeville. Both of these lines 
are still maintained, and the work of 
tick eradication has been confined to 
these twelve counties. 

This area was selected, as it was 
bounded on the north and for some 
distance on the west by the Federal 
quarantine line and thus partially 
protected by Federal regulations. 
Most of the people in these counties 
are not interested in live stock and, 
as the heris are small and scattered, 
regular inspection and disinfection 
is difficult. In addition to this, many 
of the people, especially those in the 
mountains, are not well educated and 
any attempt to convince these people 
that cattle ticks cause the death of 
cattle or do any real damage seems 
useless. 

Without the support and active co- 
operation of the people, tick eradi- 
cation is a slow, discouraging and ex- 
pensive undertaking, and the indif- 
ference which has been encountered 
even from influential business and 
professional men has been the great- 
est obstacle in the path of tick eradi- 
cation in this State. 

In each quarantined county the 
following method of inspection has 
been adopted: As soon as the area 
is quarantined a force of local in- 
spectors (two in each county) is em- 
ployed to make a farm to farm can- 
vass of the entire area. When tick- 
infested cattle are found, the owner 
is served with a quarantine notice 
forbidding the movement of cattle 
from the premises without written 
permission from an authorized in- 
spector. At this time the owner is 
also informed of the best method of 
disinfection. When all tick-infested 





ed, the inspectors begin regular re- of a law repealing the tax on colored 


inspections of these premises. This 
is to prevent violation of quarantine 
and consequent spread of infection. | 
When violations occur, the guilty | 
parties are prosecuted if sufficient | 
evidence can be secured. It is also 
the duty of these inspectors to assist 
the cattle owners—either by sugges- 
tions or by assistance in the actual 
disinfection of cattle. Regular re- 
inspection of these quarantined 
premises is made every three weeks 
throughout the summer and as often 
as possible during the winter. 
Unfortunately, the conditions ex- 
isting in this area allow only one sat- 
isfactory method of eradication. This 
consists in regular disinfection of all 
tick infected cattle with a disinfect- 
ant. The most satisfactory is an 
emulsion of Beaumont oil. 
Unfortunately, rotation of pastures 
cannot be accomplished in this area 
except in rare cases. All land capa- 
ble of cultivation is used for this pur- 
pose and pdstures consist of worn- 
out fields or land which cannot be 
cultivated. To secure rotation of 
pastures under the present condi- 
tions is impossible. 
Work in Oconee, Pickens, Green- 
ville and Anderson counties has been 
in progress since July, 1907, and no- 
tice of release of this area from Fed- 
eral quarantine will soon be publish- 
ed. Local inspectors will conduct ac- 
tual disinfection on the few premises 
in these counties where ticks appear 
next summer. Every effort will be 
made to have the other eight coun- 
ties in condition for release from 
Federal quarantine next fall. — 

M. RAY POWERS, 

State Veterinarian. 

{As reported in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the counties of Oco- 
nee, Pickens, Greenville and Ander- 
son were released from quarantine 
December 6.—Ed.] 


Nothing Done in Florida. 


There has been nothing done to- 

ward eradicating the cattle tick in 

this State. 

THOS. J. MAHAFFY, 
State Veterinarian. 





THE OLEOMARGARINE SITUATION 


Manufacturers Making a Fight to 
Have the Tax on Colored Oleo Re- 
moved—Let Every Dairyman and 
Farmer Join in the Fight Against 
This Fraud. 


cleo. The five leading cities in North 
Carolina already use about 60.000 
pounds of this substitute for butter 
annually, which sells for about 25 
cents per pound, and displaces 60,000 
pounds of butter that we ought to be 
producing, and which, if we only 
got 25 cents per pound, would mean a 
saving of $15,000 annually to the 
farmers of this State. Not only is 
this true, but the fifty leading cities 
in the thirteen Southern States use 
3,361,483 pounds of this ‘‘near but- 
ter’? annually. The thing for every 
dairyman and farmer to do is to 
write his Representative and Sena- 
tors telling them what he expects 
of them. Another thing that we can 
do, and a valuable one, is to lend 
financial aid to the National Dairy 
Union, for it takes money to carry 
on this fight, and this money comes 





cnly by voluntary subscriptions. Here 


is five dollars of Johnnie Conover’s 
which says the present law shall not 
be repealed. Who’s next? 
J. A. CONOVER, 
Secretary and Treasurer North Caro- 
lina Live Stock and Dairy Associa- 
tion. 





Farmers’ Bulletins for the Stockman. 


All free for the asking. Write the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for them and devote the 
winter evenings to study: 

22, The Feeding of Farm Animals; 
42, Facts About Milk; 55, The Dairy 
Herd; 63, Care of Milk on the Farm; 
100, Hog Raising in the South; 103, 
Experiments in Beef Production; 
170, Principles of Horse Feeding; 
205, Pig Management; 241, Butter 
Making on the Farm; 348, Bacteria 
in Milk; 349, The Dairy Industry in 
the South. 














fills to the highest degree these three 


ship in all three of these essentials. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co 


The modern dairymen want a Cream Separator that ful- 


Close Skimming, Easy Running, Long Life. 


The U. S. is the only separator that combines leader- 


The U. S. has received more and higher awards (ace 
knowledgingits superiority) in 1909than allother makes combined 
A request for Catalog 186 will show you all about this thoroughly 
practical separator and tell you all about our latest awards. 


. Bellows Falls. Vt 
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AGI XIE Planers a Matchers 


r. =| Sar 15 YEARS ON THE MARKET, AND NOT ONE RETURNED 
[v= CXC Are the best self contained, portable Planers and Matchers. They 
— are light running, strong and simple. 
flooring and ceiling, make mouldings. Will dress 24 in. 
BS wide by 6 in. thick, and match 10 in. wide by + 
mH thick and make 3 side mouldings. 
ft. per minute. Work up your lumber and save the profit. 
We also build Saw Mills, ani Saw Mill Machinery, Edgers, 
Swirg Saws, etc. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Will surface, match 


in, to 2 in. 
Capacity 20 to 40 lineal 


Write for Catalog No. 104. 














Clip Your 


SI 
Authorities on horses “ 
say that clipped horses keep in 
better conuition, give better 
service, are less liable to take 
cold, and are easier cleaned 


This Way 





make a hard fight during the present 
session of Congress to have the color 
clause stricken from the present law 
and to have the tax reduced on col- 
ored oleomargarine from 10 cents 
per pound to 2 cents per pound. If 


this, it will mean millions of dollars 
to them and they are perfectly will- 
ing to spend several million of dollars 
to accomplish their desire. 

The National Dairy Union led in 
the fight to have the present law 
passed, and it is again in the lead in 


National Dairy Union, says: 
a fight for the existence of the pres- 
ent butter industry, worth hundreds 


and fraud.” 

The only means that the National 
Dairy Union has with which to fight 
this legislation is the voluntary help 
and assistance of the six million far- 
mers of the United States. It be- 
hooves every dairyman and farmer in 
the South to lend his aid and support 
to keeping the manufacturers of oleo- 





premises are located and quarantin- 





margarine from securing the passage 





the manufacturers can suceed in. 


“It is 


than unclipped horses. This is 








Messrs. Editors: The manufae- ecause a heavy, sweaty coat of 
j ha xha s the strength and 
turers of oleomargarine expect to eneryry and does sot dry quickly 


like the short-clipped coat. 
Buy a Stewart No. 1 





Ball Bearing Horse 





Clipping Machine 
AND CLIP YOUR HORSES. 
We have made this machine 
so simple that apy horse can 











be clipped by merely guid- 
ing the knife while the 
crank 1s turned. The clip- 


ping is done faster, 
cleaner,—better in 
every way—than was 
ever possible with 
hand clippers. 


Lasts a Lifetime 


‘We have made the Stewart the most durable machine 
as all working parts are inc osed and run in oil and 





all gears are cut .tom the solid steel bar and are made 
: file hard. There is practically no friction or wear. 

the fight against having the law i It not only lasts, butis usefula lifetime. 
changed. Costs $7.50 The Stewart No. 1 is very simple 
—ees in censtruction. There 1s no pele 
a * cate mechanism to keepin working order and it sells 
W. D. Hoard, editor .of Hoard’s for only $7.50. Order today from your local dealer or 
Dairyman, who is treasurer of the send $2.00 and order direct to us and receive machine 


- O. D. for balance. Catalog sent free. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


Farm Horses 






of millions, as against a counterfeit | 












Chicago 


Make them pay by using the machines that 
really do the work— 


CUT, PLANT, 
SPRAY, 

DIG and 
SORT 


There’s nothing in 
potato machinery 
up to 


ASPINWALL EQUIPMENT 


Write for copy of our free book telling how 
to make money. growing potatoes 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO. 
510 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer Makers of Potato Machinery 











POTATOES PAY 













'rme Western Plow Attachment bad ot 
Makes a SULKY PLOW — 
OF ANY WALKING PLOW } 


Steadies the plow: 5 
saves the horse. 7X 
Does away with YQ 
hard work. Rightor 
left hand — wood or 
steel beam. Absolute 
control of plow how- 
ever hurd the ground. 
Address 

WESTERN IMPLEMENT CO., 
226 Park St. , Pt. Washington. Wis, 


‘*A Boy can run it as wellas a Man” 





Agents 
Wanted. 














=) A COMBINATION HULLER. 
The Victor Pea Huller thrashes 
‘eas, Beans, 
ale aeetah ad teat tal 
ly Operated an t in weight, 
Does nearly as much work as 
and heavier machines. Good o 
mill, wheat {an and separator. Can be 
taken apart and set up again ia five 
minutes. Catalogue tree upon 





ues, 
Addres Dep 22/ICTOR PEA. 
HULLER CO.. Dalton, Ga. @ 


A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 
ies. Fadio ond diene wih 








it the peas-increases 
their value lOc per bushel 
y have given entire satie- 
fecten bor over 10 year. il. 
‘ustra\ talog free upoe 
vequest. Write eday Dept. 22 
SANDERS MFG. CO. 
Daltex, Ga. G 
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Good Corn Crop in South Carolina. 


The Effect of Good Seed as Show 


Big Corn Yield—Plans for An A 
Dairy Exhibit. 


n in the Corn Contests—A Boy’s 
nnual Corn Show and a State 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 





N MONDAY of last week the 
contest for the best yield of 
corn in South Carolina, was 
awarded by a commission composed 
of State Commissioner of Agriculture 
E. J. Watson; the President of Clem- 
son College, Dr. P. H. Mell, and the 
writer. 

The first prize for the best yield on 
five acres was won by Mr. J. M. 
Moss, of St. Matthews. The second 
prize, by Thos. Taylor, ef Richland. 
Mr. Moss obtained a yield of 500.5 
bushels, and Mr. Taylor of 251 bush- 
els on the five acres. The first prize 
for a single acre was won by J. R. 
Dingle of Summerton, with a yield 
of 168.7 bushels, and a tetal score on 
points of 99. <A close second to Mr. 
Dingle was A. Bascomb Usher of 
Marlboro, with an acre yield of 152% 
bushels, a‘ d 91.7 points. 


( 











The Greatest Value of Corn Contests. 


The commission has made quite a 
lengthy and interesting report point- 
ing out the most important lessons 
taught by this contest. While out of 
156 entries there were only 21 who 
cor plied with all the conditions, and 
consequently only this last number 
upon whose methods the commission 
was able to pass, yet it is safe to say 
that nearly all who entered the con- 
test were greatly benefitted by the 
experience. The value of such con- 
tests does not lie so much in the 
prizes that are won as in the experi- 
ence gained. It is only possible fora 
few to win the prizes, but all who 
participate are bound to gain an ex- 
perience that will prove of much 
greater value to them in the future 
than the money obtained by winning 
the prizes. 


Particularly of interest in this 





corn contest is the fact that the 
second prize was won by a boy, A. 
Bascom Usher, who won first prize 
in the boys’ contest in this State, and 
at the same time came very near out- 
stripping the men by wresting the 
prize from them. Mr. Usher is just 
18 years old, and is more than likely 
to be heard from in the future. 


Good Seed Counts. 


This contest was quite a victory 
for pedigreed corn. It is a note- 
worthy fact that practically all of 
the best yields reported were from a 
corn that had been carefully bred and 
selected for a number of years. The 
corn grown by Mr. Usher is from seed 
that has won nearly all the premiums | 
in this State for years, while Mr. 
Dingle’s corn has been bred by him 
and his family for over a hundred 
years. Another noteworthy fact was 
the effect of intelligent selection by 
various breeders scattered over the 
State. While they no doubt started 
with widely different types, yet when 
placed side by side it was difficult to 
differentiate the various contestants’ 
corn one from the other, thus show- 
ing that the points constituting an 
ideal corn are well recognized by the 
breeders all over the State. 

This was probably the best lot of 
corn ever brought together in this 
State and would make an excellent 
showing anywhere. 





An Annual Corn Show. 


It is now proposed to establish an 
annual corn exposition. It now seems 
that there will be comparatively lit- 
tle difficulty in raising a fund of 
$5,000 tg $10,000 for this purpose, 





and with such a fund the success of 
this movement would be assured. It} 
is proposed that this exposition shall, 


not be confined to the State, but shall 
include all of the South Atlantic, 
and possibly the Gulf States. There 
is no reason why such a movement 
should not prove a success and it 
would prove a great stimulus to bet- 
ter corn growing in these States. 





A Proposed Dairy Show and How It 
Would Help. 


Another movement that should be 
encouraged in every way is that of 
holding a dairy show in Columbia 
at the time of the meeting of the 
South Carolina Live Stock Associa- 
tion the first week in January. It is 
proposed that at this time samples of 
butter and other dairy products from 
all over the State shall be brought 
together, to be judged by experts. 
This movement is one very much 
needed. The butter industry holds 
immense possibilities and is one that 
has been too long neglected. Knowl- 
edge of what constitutes goed but- 
ter and how to make it would no 
doubt prove a great factor in turn- 
ing the attention of the farmers to 
this subject. - 

A nice list of premiums for this 
exhibit has been assured. The butter 
will be judged by experts from the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and each exhibitor will re- 
ceive a personal letter pointing out 
to him the good and bad points of 
his butter, with suggestions for the 
elimination of the latter. 

This movement is the outgrowth of 
the work that the Dairy Department 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has been doing in this 
State in co-operation with Clemson 
College for the past year. Mr. R. R. 
Welch, the representative of the Gov- 
ernment in this movement, has en- 
listed the assistance of the Columbia 
Chamber of Commerce and deserves 
great credit for the good work he 
is doing. It is hoped that the farm- 
ers of the State will show their ap- 
preciation of the value of this effort 
and help to insure its success by 
making liberal exhibits. 





CREAMERY PROMOTERS IN VIR- 


GINTA. 


The Same Old Story of Fleecing the 
People and Selling Them an Outfit 
at Two Prices. 


Messrs. Editors: I am very much 
impressed with your excellent article 
in the issue of December 2nd, entitled 
‘Let the Creamery Promoters Alone.” 
We have had a concern at a certain 
town, under the style name of a 
Chicago concern, who have put up at 
least six or eight creameries in Vir- 
ginia. I went so far as to send one 
of my men down to the place, giv- 
ing them a complete expose of the sys- 
tem employed by these people and 
other crsamery promoters through- 
out the country for the past twenty- 
five years. I got quotations from a 
reputable supply house in Philadel- 
phia, agreeing to duplicate the whole 
proposition for less than $3,000.00, 
which these promoters put in at a 
cost of over $5,000.00, and notwith- 
standing all this, the citizens of the 
town put the proposition through. 
giving a contract to this promoting 
firm, and now have a plant on their 
hands, which I do not believe is turn- 
ing out in excess of twenty-five or 
thirty pounds of butter per day, and, 
of course, is operating at a loss. 

¥. H. LABAUME, 

A. & I. Agent, Norfolk and West- 

ern Railway, Roanoke, Va. 








Would You? 


_ Would you buy 40 to 60 milk pails 
just because someone with pails to sell 
said ~~ needed that many to milka 
cow? Certainly not! 

Would you buy or bother with an 
old style cream separator, with 40 to 
60 disks in the bowl, just because 









someone 
with that 
kind of ma- 





POSITIVELY ALL THERE IS 
TO THE SIMPLE SHARPLES 
4 DAIRY TUBULAR*® BOWL 


Sharples Dairy Tubulars are The World’s 
Best Cream Separators—and have no con- 
traptions. Twice the skimming force. Fast- 
est, cleanest skimming. Easiest running. 


Most durable. Sales exceed most, if not all, 
others combined. Probably replace more 


common separators every year thanany one 
maker of such machines sells. World’s big- 
gest separator factory. Branch factories in 
Canada and Germany. 





These facts prove 
contrap- 
tions are 
not needed. 
Write for 
Catalogue 
No.283 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, I1l., San Francisco,Cal., Portland, Ore., 
Toronto, Can., Winnipeg, Can. 














Get the Royal Pea Huller 


It costs less than any oth- 
erand gives "etter satis- 
faction. It does faster 
work and better work and 
never gets out of orer. 
The Automatic Fan_ in- 
sures a ste*dy breeze. The 
extra heavy fiy wheel 
makes it the easiest run- 
Bing machine ever pat- 
ented, Send for prices and 
booklet. If you wri e now 
we have a specially at- 
tractive offer to make you. 

CHATTANQGGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. Y, 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 




















QE THE PEERLESS PEA HULLER 
ees Unequal:d for threshing Peas 
(=D Beans, Ve'vet Beans, Sorghum Seed and Gar 





Heh den Seed Grades erain and Cotton 
‘KEG 2S} Seed Has Indestructible Teeth Custom 
WS aesoers ~r'te that they have used the 


U PEERLESS without repairs,;et High 
4 prizes at Macon and Augusta 
Fatrs 1909. Free booklet, 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO. Da!ton, Ga. 


Dr. Charles R. Henderson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 
says of ‘‘A Southerner in Europe”: 

“Mr. Poe certainly travels with his 
eyes open and knows how to inter- 
pret what he finds for the advantage 
of our country.” 

While the supply lasts we will send 
The Progressive Farmer and one copy 
of ‘“‘A Southerner in Europe” (hand- 
some paper binding) for $1.40; regu- 
lar price $1.60. Order to-day. 


















The Yorkville, S. C., Enquirer 


says of ‘‘A Southerner in Europe’’: 

“No Southern-written book of 
years past has compelled more genu- 
ine praise or met with more wide- 
spread approval.” j 

While the supply lasts we will send 
The Progressive Farmer and one copy 
of ‘‘A Southerner in Europe’”’ (hand- 
some paper binding) for $1.40; regu- 
lar price $1.60. Order to-day. 

Palr of Featter Pillows Free. For 


FEAT HER BEDS the next 30 days I will 


ship you a nice 30 bb. feather ted ot new Prai- 
vie Duck feathers, bed tull size, 9 yards aca 
8«z. ticking. tor only $10.00 and give you tree, 
as avresent, a nice 6 bb. pair of featner Pillows 
worth $2.00. On orders for two or more beds I 
pay the freight. This is special for 30 days 
only. Remtt by postoffice money order or 
register: d letter. 
Z. Blackeell Feather Bed ard Fu.niture Company, 
COWPENS, S.C. 








REGISTERED : MAMMOTH : JACKS 


Jacks, jennets, saddle horses, trotting 
and pacing stallions. 260 head to select 
from, Catalogues are now ready. 
J. F. COOK & CO., *3 LEXINGTON. Ky. 











- THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE:- 








Readers who have considerable numbers 
of live stock or poultry, considerable quan- 
tities of improved seed, or «onsiderable 
areas of land, should use display ads in the 
proper departments of our paper; but for 
the convenience of all who do not wish 
larger space, we wiil insert ads tor our 
Progressive Farmer readers in this de part- 
ment and in this style type at the rate of 4 
cents a word for one week two weeks 7 
cents a word; three weeks, 10 cents; four 
weekr, 13 cents; three months, 40c.; six 
months. 7(c.; one year, $1.25. Each word, 
number or initiat (including name and 
address) c: unted a® a separate word. Send 
cash with order. If the rate seems high, 
remember it wovla cost ¢880 for postage 
alore tosend your ad by letter to each 
home to which we carry it at tnisiow rate, 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than §1, 











Three farms for sale. Buy direct from own- 
er. F. D. Wilson. Skipwith, Va. 





For rent, at Cornelius, N.C , two brick store- 
houses, 3ux60. Address, J. A. Dove. 





Wentei—Employment on farm, as Superin- 
tendent or head hand. Address, Box 116, 
Hartsville. S. ©. 





Trnree thorcughbred Mares and two Colts, 
forsale. Wil: trade for mules or cattle. John 
T. Lewis, Clarksville, Va. 





Soja Beans and Field Peas for sale. Buy 
from first hands and save money. Jonathan 
Havens. Washington, N. C. 





Wanted—A good farmer on salsry. To rent 
a t+«o-horse farm. To rent dairy farm on 
shar s. A. B. Deans, Wilson, N.C. 





Registered Jersey Calves and Berkshire 
Hogs, pow reacy toship. White Oak Farm, 
J. W Robinson, Prop., Newton, N. C. 





Wanted to Exchange.—A grey hound, just 
grown, for pigs, sheep or goats Stamp for 
repiy G.M.+* hapman, Bostic, N.C 





Make shaving a plessure with Everyboey's 
Ssfety Razor. Agents seno 30 c- nts for sam- 
ple ann prices. Haynes Mfg. Co., Kutherford- 
ton, N.C. 





Wil! exchange nice. snow white, male, full 
Enelish B: li Pup tor pony and cart, revister- 
ed hogrorsheep. I. L. Pridgen, Mt. Olive, 
North Carolina. 





Farm f{ r sale—1.000 acres nesr Kinston, 
Nice bull-ings. Good land. Worth investi- 
gating. Ask for list. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 





Farm For Sale 
50 Bushe!s Shel’ed Corn 

To The Acre 
From 16 scres bottom land 30 acres upland fer 
wheat, 1300 app'e trees 500 twelve y- ars old, 
500 fifteen years, 300 just set, this year's app'e 
crop sold for about $300, In a good season will 
ne worth about $100): 4 mile to stor+and 
school; owner has other business. needs 
money, will rell for £26 0 and throw in 7 head 
cattle. Send for photograph showing the 
comfortable two-story house. W. D. STRouT, 
N. Wilkesboro, N.C, 


FOR SALE 3000 feet one-inch, %-in. 


and %-Iin. p'pe, fitted with 

Skinner Irrigation nozzles; 500 feet 38-inch 

main lead. Lot water gate cocks. Allgood 

order and ready to install. Will sell cheap. 
GEO. N IVES & SON, 

New Bern, - : North Carolina. 
JOHN B. IVES, Statesville. N. C. 


TWO FARMS 
in Pledmont Virginta, for sale. Description 
and terms on anp'ication. Cheap to early 
buyer. J. SINGLETON DIGGS, 
Lynchburg. Va, “"™™" 











FOR SALE, rine 416 acre Farm. in Perquimans 
County. N. C. . per acre, especially adapted 
to CoTToN and diversified farming. Good 
twos ory dwelling, three miles from town on 
N &S8. R. Good roadr on front and back, 
Send for soll analysis. F.H. NICHOLSON, 
Greensboro, N. C, 





Wanted—Position on farm by graduate in 
agriculture of the N. C. College of Agriculture 
avd Mechanic Arts, Referroos furnished, 
Address No. 5 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N.C, 





Oyster Shell I.ime foragricultural purr ores, 
racked, at $700 per ton. Crushed Osster 
She) s for pouitry. sacks of 100 Ibs., 60c: ton, 
£9.00. Alli. o. b. cars at Georgetown. S. C. 
Bre slauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
South Carolina. 





Mammcth Bronze Turkeys, for sale. Won 
first prize at Piedmont Fair. and extra prize 
of 18 dollar jJamp. Seven dollarw® per pair. 
Barred Plymouth Rock Roost-rs, 2 dollars 
each. Oliver J. Conrad, Rte. 2, Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 





Cabbage Plants by Mail Price 20 cents per 
rundred. We say the postage and deliver 
direct to your mall box. Spectal low prices 
for express shipments of 1,000 or more will be 
quoted upon application. Union Plant Co., 
Marshvl.le, N.C. 





Wanted Farms. We have inquiries for Farm 
T.and¢s in Piedmont section of North Carolina. 
Owners of f{«rms, desiring to sell, will find it 
to their in’erest to con municate with the 
Piedmont Land and Improyement Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Improved Large Yorkshire Sows in farrow. 
service Boars and Pigs. and Fssex Pigs cheap. 
Thoroughbred Angora Goats; Chattanooga 
reversible Avery and Rock Island right 
hand disc plows: large feed cutter, McCormick 
binder: finest Mammoth Bronze turkeys took 
first pr mium last Charlotte Poultry Show. 





J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 
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VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 


Better Farming the Order of the Day 
in the Old Dominion—Some Big: 
Crops. 


Messrs. Editors: Many farmers 
who have moved to Mecklenburg 
County from North Carolina, have 
been making a success of raising cot- 
ton, and assert that the soil is better 
adapted to its cultivation than in the 
section from which they moved. 

The average yield per acre is about 
one bale, and it is of very fine 
qaulity. 

A few years ago it was an unusual 
sight to see baled cotton in Mecklen- 
burg County, but now it is a common 
occurrence to see cotton, baled and 
unbaled, coming into Chase City on 
wagons. 

So much has the acreage in cotton 
increased in the past few years that 
it is expected that a cotton buyer will 
be located at Chase City next year. 

Hon. G. W. Koiner has been con- 
ducting a series of farmers’ insti- 
tutes at various points on the lower 
Potomac and Rappahannock rivers. 
The Commissioner used one of the 
river steamers, making stops at many 
landings, where he addressed the 
crowds of farmers who had been no- 
tified previously of the ‘floating in- 
stitute,’? and who showed their ap- 
preciation of this good work by at- 
tending in large numbers and by lis- 
tening to the lectures with intense 
interest. 


The general subject of these lec- 
tures was “Trucking,” a feature of 
farming which is proving to be very 
profitable in the tidewater section of 
the State. 

With reference to the improved 
agricultural conditions in the State 
and especially in regard to the truck- 
ing interest, Commissioner Koiner 
writes: ‘In the past ten years the 
trucking industry has increased in 
the State 500 per cent. This yea: 
the value of these crops in Virginia 
will be $15,000,000. 

“The agricultural development of 
Virginia is increasing steadily from 
year to year. The value of the corr 
crop in ten years has increased from 
$10,500,000 to $35,000,000 annually. 
The average yield of corn to the acre 
has increased nine bushels. Las! 
year the average was. twenty-six 
bushels to the acre, and we do not 
want to let up on better corn growing 
in Virginia until we get an average 
of thirty-five bushels to the acre.” 

In regard to the fruit industry Mr. 
Koiner gives some interesting facts 
showing that the values of many 
crops range from $5,000 to $10,000, 
the crop from one orchard this year 
selling for $18,250. 

Speaking of hay and other crops, 
he says: ‘The alfalfa hay from one 
farm will bring $18,000 this year, 
yielding 1,200 tons of new cured hay. 
The largest potato crop in the State 
this year brought $20,000. One farm- 
er raised 50,000 bushels of corn this 
year, and another farmer’s tobacco 
crop brought $15,000. 

“Lands are increasing in value in 
Virginia, and in many sections have 
doubled in value in the last five or six 
years.’’ J. M. B. 








Zach McGhee, Author of “The 


Dark Corner,” 


says of ‘“‘A Southerner in Europe’”’: 


“I wish every Southerner in our|tatoes, per bbl., $1@1.75. 


land could read this entertaining and 
inspiring book. Mr. Poe has drawn 
lessons no one else has drawn, and 


has presented them in truly charm-| @1.25. 


ing style.”’ 


While the supply lasts we will send| per qt., 4@8c. 
The Progressive Farmer and one copy| per bbl. 


The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 





BOC WINN Sidieaa séewins conn szcses< 


SSSICS MIGGUIDE oon cca cts scwesacsans 14 % 
UE candccenes scenes scenacensness 14 % 
32 @ chéd snivuscsideseeniaaneee 1S98 UO 14% 





CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIKS. 
Charleston, 8. C., Dec. 18 1909. 


J, S. C. R. Sides, packed........ 144% 
D. 8. Bellies, packed ........... 15 


J. BBW ecuvaveccrsads ceensunnts 12 
sutser—Creamery...............-. 88 
dams— Choice, as to size and 

DEAE sscs disccnnb esas cess ssncas 17 
uard—Pure—Tierces........-.-.--. 15% 
CORT) MOM bias dune cecncnsweees scene $1.50 
Meal, COMMON .... 2222 2000--~---00 1.50 
ABI —TiMO CRY cccwccoccs cccone cece 1.00 to 1.10 


Graln—Corn, white -.. 







Corn chop, per 100 pounds .-..... 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds .... 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds ...... 
Middlings, per 100 pounds....... 
Hulls. per 1u0 pounds .........-. 
Cotton Ties—Pieced 
Rebundled.. .. 
NOW GOB cascccenp 
Sagging—3 pounds . ss 
Tiour—Spring wheat patent...... 36. 
3 ee afro n come cone cnee cee 6. 
BUPRUENS cidicc cass cans cone esis tne 5 
o 5. 


O16 22 cane cone conn cone wn nn neces 


aRSSSBESSRER82 


RAR 
S855 
FOOD 
SSSco 





RICHMOND TOBACOO. 
Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
“a Strips. Stems and Scraps.) 

Richmond, Va., Dec. 18, 1909. 

Receipts in our market have in- 
creased somewhat since we have had 
about 24 hours of rain on Monday. 
Prices continue as high as they have 
even been; in fact, they are a shade 
stiffer for all grades of tobacco. 
There is hardly anything selling for 
less than 5 cents loose. Our market 
will close on December 23rd and will 
not open again until January 3rd. 
Business t¢ old tobaccos continues to 
be quiet, as there is no active de- 
mand for any grade of old tobacco at 
present. Some few transactions in 
aew brights have taken place at firm 
prices. 


right 
Wrappers Fillers 























MUBTIOD: casicccesuaseun cnx 12 @4 7@9 
as 14 @3 9 @il 
CS eee aes 25 @50 1 @15 
Cutters Smokers 

ONTO cicaccecnuseduwes 0 @iz 5 @6 
eae i2 @8 @9 
Lo rae 3 @3) 9 @0 
Sun-cured Dark- fired 

eS ee een 5 @7 5 @7 
aT ea 7 @9 709 
IGG succteanadassedcauces 9 @i4 9 @il 











PETERSBURG PEANUTS. 


Petersburg, Va.. Dec. 18, 1909. 
SHOE: DOP WEBNS cccoucccaccunducccaned $1.25 


Virginia, 
IOS sds coun decseusacmnneneaauuasenn 3%@1% 
Machine picked, per puuud, ......-. 3 @3% 
Sheliing stock, per vound.......... 2%W3 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


New York, Dec. 18, 1909. 

The supply of apples is liberal, but 
prices, especially for the better 
sorts, are well sustained. Snow, per 
bbl., $2.50@4.50; Twenty-ounce, 
$2.50@4; Spitz, $2.25@3.50; Spy, 
$2.50@3.50, and about the same for 
Baldwins; Greenings, $2.25@3.50; 
Jonathan, $3@4.50. Pears, Duch- 
ess, per bbl., $2.75@3.75; Keiffer, 
$2@3.50. Grapes, per crate of 10- 
Ib. basket, Niagaras, $1.75 @2; Con- 
cord, 80@90c. Cranberries, per bbl., 
Cape Cod, $4.50@6.50. 
White potatoes are somewhat low- 
er. Maine, $1.60@1.87 per 180 tbs 
in bulk; Southern, second crop, per 
bbl., $1.25@2. Southern sweet po- 
Onions, 
white, per basket, 75c.@$1.25, and 
the same for yellow, per 100-tb. bag. 
Cabbage, per bbl., 75c.@$1;' red, $1 
Beets, per 10® bunches, 
Charleston, $2. Brussels sprouts, 
Carrots, 65@75c. 








basket, $1.50@2. Eggplant, Fla., 
per box, $1.25@2.25. Kale, Nor- 
folk, per bbl., 50 @65c. Kohlrabi, $3 
@4 per bbl. for N. O. Lettuce, per 
basket, Fla., 60c.@$1; N. O., 50@ 
75c. Oysterplants, per 100 bunches, 
$2@3. Peppers, Fla., per basket, 
$2@2.75. Parsley, N. O. plain, per 
bbl., $3 @3.50; curly, $2.25@8. Pars- 
nips, pér bbl., 75c.@$1. Shallots, 
N. O., per 100 bunches, $1@1.50. 
String beans, Fla., wax, per crate, 
$1@23. Spinach, Norfolk, per bbl., 
$1@1.25. Southern summer squash, 
per box, 75c.@$1.25. White turnips, 
50 @60c. per bbl. Watercress, $1.50 
@2 per 100 bunches. 

Butter firm. Western factory firsts, 
25c.; imitation creamery, 26@ 28c.; 
creamery, 34@ 35c. 

Eggs, Western and Southern firsts, 
31@32c. Market is not so firm and 
receipts rather more liberal. 








SOMETHING NEW IN MANURE 
SPREADERS. 

The Grinnell Detachable Manure 
Spreader is something entirely new 
in the line of manure spreader con- 
struction. Kk is, as its name indicates, 
a machine for spreading manure, and 
it will spread it just as well as any 
spreader made. It is also a machine 
with the spreader gearing entirely 
detachable. Right there is where it 


is different. You can buy the at- 
tachment alone, to fit on any ordi- 
nary farm truck, or you can buy the 
machine complete,—truck, box and 
all. Then when you want to use your 
wagon for other purposes on the 
farm you can quickly detach the 
spreader gearing from the box. So 
you are really paying about $70 for 
a first-class wagon and $30 for a 
first-class spreader. It’s pretty hard 
to beat it. Write the Chase Mfg. Co., 
479 Broad St., Grinnell, Iowa, for 
their new catalog telling all about it. 








Tt e Presbyterian Standard, Char- 
lotte, N. C., 


says of ‘‘A Southerner in Europe”: 

“There are no dull places. The 
entertainment is pronounced through- 
out. If anybody, who would know 
more of the wide world, and love 
his country better, has never read 
this little book, let him sit down and 
order a copy at once.” 

While the supply lasts we will send 
The Progressive Farmer and one copy 
of ‘‘A Southerner in Europe” (hand- 
some paper binding) for $1.40; regu- 
lar price $1.60. Order to-day. 





When writing advertisers say, “I 
saw your ad. in The Progressive 
Farmer.”’ 








ANY OTHER MAKE OF SPREADER 
FOR CATALOG AND PRICES on the 













Detachable Spreader 


Answer this ad. and we will save you $25 to $90 on your 
spreader investment. Write today for greatest spreader 
proposition ever made. Don't put $125 in a big horse-killing machine that is idle eleven months in the 
year. The Grinnell gives you an extra farm wagon for use during husking time as well as a manure spread- 
er any time you wantone. Here is the machine that solves the spreader problem for all farmers. 


A COMBINED MANURE SPREADER AND FARM WAGON 
“hana SAVES WAGON-BOX, TRUCKS AND ALL FOR OTHER USES ON THE FARM. 
SOLD DIRECT---FREIGHT PAID---30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
The Grinnell is a 50 bushel, two horse machine. Drives from both sides. Spreads 5 
to 20 loadsto the acre. No better spreading machine made. Sold without trucks, or 
with trucks, top box, scoop board and ail to make a complete farm wagon like this. 
; Try it first before you buy any ether make, entirely at 
{| ix our risk. Your money back if not satisfactory. Isn’t that 
= fair? Write me today forcatalog and special offer and 
let me help you get a machine partly or entirely free. 

in }0 minutes: Chas. F. Chase, Pres., CHASE MANUFAC- 
trucks andall. TURING CO.,479 Broad St., Grinnell, iowa. 





































Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Ay Mill on the Market. 

Every farmer who has a gasolene engines 
or any kind of power ought to have one, 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and aack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be had, while as 
good as any other miil for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


WwW. C. MEADOWS MILL COC., 
Box F., North Wilkesboro, N. ©. ? 


Or to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO.. Charlotte, 
N. ©.. Atianta, Ga., Richmond, Va: 
Knorville, Tenn. 


CHE ee 


GRAPE 


Old Virginia Sun Cured Tobacco 
Mamtacured ty Re A. Patterson Tobacco CO. mcunono, va 


























THE : IMPROVED : RANEY : CANNING : OUTFIT 





The Finest and Simplest Process Ever Invented 








Cauliflower, per bbl., for 


of “‘A Southerner in Europe” (hand-|long cut, $1@1.50, and for short 


some paper binding) for $1.40; regu-|cut, $1.50@3. 


lar price $1.60. Order to-day. 


Chicory, N. O., per 


bbl., $2@3. Cucumbers, Fla., per 








Made tn all sizes aad prices from $5 00 up and su'ted to hoth HOME and MARKET CAYMING. The 
| finest Canned (joods in The World put up by farmers and their families, Write now, 
and get our free catalog giving full [nformation, aad prepare for the n+ xt crop. 


| THE RANEY CANNER COMPANY, - - - - - CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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* THE POULTRY YARD. * 








The Farm Incubator and How to Handle 
It. 


The Selection of the Incubator—Don’'t Get an Inferior Machine 
—Don't Wait Until You Want to Use It Before Ordering—Don't 


Think It Will Run Itself. 


m7) Tt IS NOW the season of the 

year when people who have 

been contemplating the pur- 
chase of incubators are earnestly con- 
sidering the matter. We all want to 
hatch a nice lot of chicks as early in 
the spring as possible; and we are 
all aware of the fact that it would 
be impossible to hatch them in very 
large numbers, or early enough to 
make the most out of them, without 
the use of incubators and brooders. 

An incubator on the farm where 
as many as twenty-five hens are kept 
is as essential to the successful up-to- 
date farmer as is other labor-saving 
machinery. I would suggest by way 
of advice in selecting an incubator— 
get the best—that is, the machine 
you think suits you the best. 

There are several good makes on 
the market, but much more depends 
on the person who runs an incubator 
than on the incubator’s name. I am 
very skeptical of the machine that 
will run itself. The maker cannot 
give the machine brains, even though 
he may have a surplus. The oper- 
ator of the machine needs brains as 
well as the maker. 


Operate Machine According to Mak- 
er’s Instructions. 


Nor does it follow that all brainy 
people can successfully run an incu- 
bator. They must have practical 
ideas along this line of work. “I be- 
lieve the average tarmer’s wife wil 
make a success of incubators and 
brooders. Farmers’ wives are practi- 
cal people and will observe cause and 
effect. If they fail once they will 
find the cause and avoid the mistake 
next time. That there are cheap, 
worthless incubators on the market 
is a lamentable fact, but there are 
sO many good ones there is no use 
in any one being deceived by makers 
of poor machines. I think if direc- 
tions as given now with each ma- 
chine are closely followed, that al- 
most any one of practical common 
sense can operate them successfully. 
Study the instructions and refer to 
the machine in studying, so that you 





can get the manufacturer’s ideas and 
operate the machine strictly accord- 
ing to instructions, and not follow 
the instructions offered by some one 
who may be operating another style 
or make of incubator. 


Test Incubator Before Putting Eggs 
in It. 


One great fault with people pur- 
chasing an incubator is that they wait 
until the day before they want to use 
it before it is ordered. This is a 
great mistake, as the machine should 
be purchased at least a month pre- 
vious to the time you intend to com- 
mence hatching. After you have re- 
ceived the manchine see that it is 
set up according to instructions. Af- 
ter this you can fill the lamp and 
light it, allowing the temperature to 
come up slowly, and it should take 
24 to 36 hours’ time to get the tem- 
perature up to 103 degrees. Adjust 
the regulator so that the damper 
opens about 4 inch. Runa the ma- 
chine at least three or four days be- 
fore you place any eggs in it, so that 
you will be sure you have it properly 
adjusted and can manage it easily 
according to instructions. 

Next week: Best location, putting 
in the eggs, and management for 21 
days. UNCLE JO. 





Some Farmers’ Bulletins the Poul- 
tryman Needs. 


Write to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for these 
bulletins, and study your work: 

51, Standard Varieties of Chick- 
ens; 200, Turkeys; 287, Poultry 
Management; 357, Methods of Poul- 
try Management. 





Kindly give me address of parties 
from whom I can buy the Indian 
Runner duck.—J. W. R., Reynolds, 
Georgia. 





Charlotte Poultry and Pet Stock 


Association, Charlotte, N. C., January 
14-18, 1910; E. G. Walden, Secre- 
tary. 








Quickly Prepared Christmas Gifts. 


(Continued from Page 9.) 


general store, may be covered with 
silk or something similar, by cutting 
a circle enough larger than the 
glass so that when the edges are 
turned in and drawn up on a gath- 
ering thread and fastened, the edge 
will come over the front just far 
enough to be held in place. 

Giving Personality to Purchased 
Gifts.—Many inexpensive gifts may 
be purchased, and by the addition 
of a little hand work become much 
more pleasing and valuable. 

Plain hemstitched handkerchiefs 
purchased for men or women, can in 
about an hour’s time, have an initial 
embroidered on them. A row of 
small embroidered dots wil! not take 
long, but add much to their appear- 
ance. 

A crocheted edge will not take a 
great deal of time. With the cro- 
chet hook fasten the thread at one 


corner of the handkerchief, make a 
chain of three stitches and fasten 
in edge of handkerchief just far 
enough away so chain will not draw. 








Repeat all around the edge. Second 
row, chain five and catch with single 
stitch into center of chain three. 
This may be repeated until the bor- 
der is an inch or two wide, or if pre- 
ferred, each alternate row may be 
one of picots. 

Sometimes lace collars can be 
bought ‘“‘for a song” that would be 
beautiful except for a cheap looking 
What could be daintier or more ac- 
ceptable than a pretty entwining of 
two or more initials, done in gold, 
and surrounded with a golden ring 
and the back-ground filled in in col- 
ors? If the recipient belongs to 
high school or college, the school 
colors may be used. 

If one cannot design a monogram, 
some pleasing arrangement of the 
initials may be made, including a 
floral or geometric design. The same 
design should be painted on the flaps 
of the envelopes, though it perhaps 
should be somewhat smaller than on 
the sheets of paper. 

A Unique Calendar.—Select thir- 





teen envelopes and decorate each 
with a sketch or picture suitable to 
each month of the year, using the 
thirteenth for December, 1909. In 
each envelope place a personal letter 
sketch or suitable poem, and seal. 
Separate the leaves of a calendar pad 
and paste one for the different 
months on each envelope. Suspend 
by ribbons. December, 1909, is to 
be opened Christmas. Each month 
a new envelope is brought to the 
front, opened (when the back may 
be removed), and the message read. 

For the Wealthy Friend one wants 
to remember, but whose ' stocking 
will contain such expensive gifts that 
one hesitates about trying to give 
anything, one may make dainty 
booklets from letter paper with card- 
board covers, decorated in water 
colors or with suitable pictures which 
are sure to be found at this season, 
or with unmounted photographs. A 
part of the pages may contain pho- 
tographs, appropriate poems, beauti- 
ful sentiments and helpful quotations 


MAMMOTH 


BUFF 
Ma: moth Buff, very rare 


GEES Mammoth Toulouse 
GUINEA A rican white 


Purple, very rare 
JOHN C. FOWKE. - = =- _ Baldock.S.C, 


POULTRYMEN ATTENTION! 


Send fora premium list of the great show 
of the Virginia Poultry Association. You 
wilt be tempted to enter a bird in this, the 
Souths Greacest Sh ow, January 13-19, 1910. 


W. R. TODD, Secy., : Richmond, Va. 
a SD 


EGGS $1.50 For Sitting of 15 EGGS 


S.C. White and Brown Tl eghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Block Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C. I Games. {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.2 for13. . . 
Send four folder. it's free... . 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte. N. C. 


EGGS 








Bronze Turkeys 
White Turkeys 
Plymouth Rocks 
Wyandottes 

















BUTTERCUPS, the new 
chicken. 15 eggs, $2.00 
Barred Minorcas, the new 








Minorca. 15 eggs, $5 00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds. $2.00 for 15 
eggs. 
Cc. 8. TAIT, 
Brunswick, Ga. 
COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !!' 


We have a fine lot of them in S.C. R. I. Reds. 
suff Orpingtons. White and Barred P. Rocks. 
and S. C. Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
(ng orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Alsc 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what vou want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - Haley, Tenn 





written or pasted. Others may be 
decorated with garlands of gray 
moss, with winter lichens, or with 
sprays of ivy, misletoe, myrtle, 
orange or holly leaves, pressed 
ferns, flowers, etc. If possible choose 
something distinctive, or something 
belonging to one’s locality or home. 

Christmas Letters are always suit- 
able and acceptable, and often 
more expressive than any purchased 
gift could be. 














‘ Wood’s © 


Poultry Supplies 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter months when they are high 
eng you must feed Animal 

oods, such as 


Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 
Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, ete. which the poultry 
get during the summer months. 
Oyster Shells and Granite Poul- 
try Grit are also prime necessities. 


Write for prices and Special Poul- 
try Catalog teiling what to use for suc- 
cess and profit with poultry. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


We carry complete stocks of Cyphers’ 
Incubators and Brooders, Poultry 
Foods. Egg Producers, Lice and 


Insect Powders, Poultry 
Remedies, etc. 
H 1 
We Give Them Away! 


We have printed, for free dis- 
tribution, several thousand co 
i The Incubator 
If you want a copy, get busy! 
Send _a postal and co 
all charges prepaid, by return 
mail. Ittellsthethings youmust 
lmow if you make extra large 
profits raising chickens, 


Sure Hatch Incubator 


The Incubator Book tells what_makes the “Sure 
Hatch’ the Champion of the World. Tells all 
about the ‘‘bargain” incubators. Shows why 

h in any otule Goal ores pole pore 
raisers than $2— 
yet itis free for the asking. Send today. Address 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Bos 88.Fremont, Neb., or Dept. 88 ,Indianapolis, Ind. 
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** Successful Poultry Keeping ”’ 

















White S. C. Leghorn ogi 00 RACH, 
i 
were “aan au 

Barred Plymouta mor 
PLENTIFUL CKEEK FARM, Plentiful, Va. 


BUFF LEGHORN COCKERELS FOR SALE 


$100 EACH. 
Fine tayine strain. 
Pul ets 'aying in November. 
MRS. B. T. BONNER, - AURORA, N. C. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 


(Fishel Strain.) 
Toms $5.00, hens $3.00: $10.00 per trio. None 














b tte~. Order now and get the BEST, THEY 
ARE CHE4 PEST, 
4.S. WARD, ~ - Walstonburg. N. C. 





S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Eegs from exhibition stock, $3.00 for 15. Al! 
eggs guaranteed to be 75 per cent. fertile. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 

























































































The best and finest illustrated Poultry Book’ 
by men and women who have succeeded 
Price $1.00, postpsid. Order from 
H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 
| 4 For 22-in. Hog Fence; 15 3-4¢ for : 
ja 26-inch; 18 8-4e for $l-inch; 22¢ 4 
for 34-inch; 25e for a 47-inch 
arm Fence. 50-inch Poultry | 
trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb i | 
Wire $1.55 Catalogue free. | 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 
Chickens, Hogs, Sheep, 
Hdrses, Cattle. 160 styles. Big 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled 
Spring rust proof wires, Will defy 


F Fence 338c. Sold on 30 days 
BROWS 
For Rabbits, 
stock, wind and weather. Free sample 





The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
DEPT. gg Cleveland, O. seam 
Tava C Strongest 
FEN rc Made—— 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 

Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 

prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 

factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 

We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
d poultry fence. Catalog Free. 


























ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND RED: 
Eges from exhibition stock, $2.00 for 16; fin 
utility. $1.00: trios $6.00. Hens $1.60. 


3. P. LOCKHART, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Agent Prairie State Incubators and Brooders. 





Meadow Farm Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels 
Tor $1.00 Hens $1.00 Berkshire Pigs for sale. 


at reasonable prices. 
Ad W. M. MELLON, 
R. F. D. 1, Mooresville, N. C. 























COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 Winchest Indi 











WINAVI Lu 
ZINZNZNZNZ NNN 
iheaper than wood for 
Ornamental Fence  Lewe,churcnes,cem- 
eteries, Public Grounds. Also Wrought Irom Fence, Catalogue 
free. Write for &pecial Offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 656, Decatur, Ind. 
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A BILL TO PREVENT: ADULTER- 
ATION OF SPRAYING MA- 
TERIALS. 


There will be a strong effort made 
at this session of Congress to secure 
the passage of H. R. 2218, a bill in- 
troduced last year and designed to 
protect those who buy insecticides 
and fungicides against adulterated 
and misbranded goods. The bill is 
endorsed by practically all the organ- 
izations of fruit growers in the 
country as well as the National 
Grange, the National Apple Growers 
Congress, the American Association 
of Economic Entomologists, and, in 
fact, all the organizations repre- 
senting the consumers, and by those 
manufacturers whose goods are up to 
the standard, and should have the 
support of horticulturists and farm- 
ers everywhere. The adulteration 
of Paris green, arsenate of lead and 
other spraying materials has been the 
scurce of much disappointment to 
fruit and truck growers. Write your 
Congressman and Senators and ask 
them to support the bill. That is all 
that is needed to make it a law. 





MONEY IN®SWEET POTATOES. 


An Alabama Farmer Who Raises 
Good Crops and Sells Them Direct 
to the Consumers. 

Messrs. Editors: I have always 
made it a rule to gather potatoes be- 
fore a killing frost, as very often po- 
tatoes have stems above the ground, 
which will get hurt by cold if let 
stand till frost, and will cause con- 
siderable loss if housed with the rest. 
With the potatoes dug, comes the 
pretty part of your year’s labor— 
potatoes to sell and cotton as a sur- 
plus. 

We live 25 miles from the city of 
Montgomery, which is a fine market 
for good stuff the year round. Our 
road to the city is a fine gravel road. 
An ordinary team can carry 25 to 40 
bushels per load. One can carry and 
deliver the load to regular custom- 
ers, and get back home the second 
day. I always have regular cus- 
tomers and regular market days 
every week. It is very important to 
establish a line of good customers 
among the wealthy class, who do not 
mind paying a good price for fine 
products. Let the other fellow who 
does not take the pains you do, fur- 
nish the cheap stuff to the cheap 
man. By being punctual, knowing 
your customers by name, carrying 
nothing but the best, giving good 
measure, dressing neat and acting 
honorably, your products are sold 


trips are required to deliver 200 
bushels of potatoes, at an expense of 
$6 per trip. This would amount to 
$36 for delivery. This added to the 
other expense items would be $57 
all told, for raising and marketing 
the 200 bushels, leaving a net profit 
of $143 per acre on the one-crop 
plan. This can be raised another $75 
by planting Irish potatoes very early 
on the same acre, making a total of 
$218. 

Come on, boys, and tell us about 
your most profitable acres. 

SES Age 
Montgomery Co., Ala. 





Editorial Comment: S. A. P. has 
the right idea in that he sells his 
crop direct to consumers. We often 
see men shying off from making 
sales direct, thinking such work is 
beneath their dignity. They would 
not think it beneath their dignity to 
sell potatoes over a counter, and it 
should not be to seil them to con- 


in doing the hard part of the work 
and then through false pride failing 
to get the most out the crop. When 
one can have a good local market, it 
is better than any distant market to 
which truck may be shipped, if one 
will build up a reputation for always 
naving choice products. 

We know men who say,“ I raise 
truck successfully; but I do not find 
that negroes will sell it to consum- 
ers successfully, and I have not yet 
veen able to bring myself to the 
point of going to consumers in per- 
son to sell what I raise.’’ False pride 
is an expensive luxury, and foolish. 
Certainly the man who raises veg- 
etables does it for a profit. He 
knows it. We all knew it. We are 
just as sure of it as we are that the 
man who sells truck to consumers 
direct does that for profit. Making 
sales to consumers is cleaner work 
and certainly requires as much in- 
celligence as it does to raise thé 
crop. Why not lay aside false pride 
and all the foolishness that accom- 
panies it, and get the cream of the 
profit from: truck by being one’s own 
middle-man? 





Virginia State Horticultural Society 
Meets at Winchester, January 5-6. 


A very interesting and instructive 
vrogram has been arranged for the 
fourteenth annual convention of the 
Virginia State Horticultural Society 
and there will be three sessions each 
lay. The services of Prof. S. B. 
deiges have been secured as judge. 

Wednesday, January 5th, morning 
-ession; president’s annual address, 
Ion. W. W. Sproul, Middlebrook, 
Va.; “The Natural Advantages of 
Virginia for Fruit Growing,’’ Col. G. 
3. Brackett, U. S. Pomologist, Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 

Wednesday afternoon: ‘Spraying 
the Apple Orchard to Save the Crop,” 
Wm. M. Scott, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; ‘‘Russetting of Apples 
and How to Prevent It,’’ M. B. Waite, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
“Some Problems in Marketing Ap- 
ples,’ S. L. Lupton, Winchester, Va. 

Wednesday night: ‘Profits to Be 
Made By Raising Vegetables for Lo- 
cal Markets,” Prof. T. C. Johnson, 
Norfolk, Va.; stereopticon lecture, 
“Storing and Marketing the Apple 
Crop,” Prof. H. L. Price, Blacksburg, 
Va. 

Thursday: Report of judge of 
fruit exhibit, Prof. S. B. Heiges, 
judge; ‘““How Can Fruit Growers Co- 
operate?” H. W. Collingwood, editor 
Rural New Yorker; “The Bearing 
Orchard,” S. B. Woods, Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; “Comparison of the Box 
and Barrel Apple Package for Use in 
Virginia,’ Dr. S. W. Fletcher, Blacks- 
burg, Va.; “On Advertising the 
State,” Dr. J. B. Emerson, New York, 
and Albemarle County, Va. 

There will be an executive session 
in the afternoon, a report of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, and the elec- 
tion of officers. 

Night session: Stereopticon lec- 
ture, ‘‘Pruning the Orchard,” Prof. 
H. L. Price. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, W. W. Sproul, Middle- 
brook; Secretary and Treasurer, Wal- 
ter Whately, Crozet; Vice-Presidents, 
H. C. Wysor, Pulaski County; Dr. M. 


McComb, 
Dickie, 
Watkins, Chesterfield County; J. L. 
Mooman, Botetout County. 

- The gentleman comprising the lo- 
cal committe on arrangements are 


Augusta County; James 
Nelson County; Hon. J. B. 


as follows: Stewart Bell, Winches- 
ter; J. L. Robinson, Winchester; T. 
W. Steck, Opequon, Frederick Coun- 
ty; Phil. H. Gold, Winchester; John 
Thwaite, Nain, Frederick County. 





Free Reading for the Fruit Grower. 


There is a long list of bulletins -is- 
sued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that every fruit 
and vegetable grower should have. 
Here are some of them: 

33, Peach Growing for Market; 35, 
Potato Culture; 113, The Apple and 
How to Grow It; 118, Grape Growing 
in the South; 127, Important Insec- 
ticides; 156, The Home Vineyard; 
181, Pruning; 226, Sweet Potatoes; 
243, Fungicides and Their Uses; 255, 
The Home Vegetable Garden. 

Write to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for these 
and any other bulletins you may 
wish. 








PPATT’S 


PS OND TS 1d) oy 


Will positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 
soft bodied sucking insects without injury to the 


tree. Simple, more effective and cheaper than 


Lime Sulphur. Not an experiment. One gallon 
makes 16 to 20 gallons spray by simuly adding water. 
nd for Booxlet, ‘““Orchavd Insurance.” 


8. G. PRATT CO.,50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Cabbage Plants 


For Fall and Winter Setting 


First sowing now ready. It is best toset early 
and let planta get established before hard 
freezing. I haveallthe hardy winter varie- 
ties. Early Jersey and Charieston Wakefield, 
Succession, Winningstead and Fiat Dutch. 
None hardier, none better. Har.iened by ex- 
posure in the open, they will succeed further 
North than plants grown in warmer climate, 
$1.60 per 1,000, 5,000 lots, $1.25 thousand, Ex- 
perience proves that winter cabbage succeed 
better than those set in summer. Grown on 
High Crest Truck Farm by G. L. B. PENNY, 
“The Tarheel Cabbage Piant Man." Route 1, 
Raleigh, N.C. Cash Must Accompany all Orders. 














WHERE TO SHIP. 

















We recommend the advertisers in this de- 
partment of The Progressive Farmer to our 
readers as persons to whom Fruit, Truck, 
Poultry, Eggs. etc., may be consigned without 
taking the risk of not receiving a square deal. 
All of them have good financial ratings and 
reputations for honesty. Commission men 
cannot, of course, control market changes, 
80 our guarantee as to them is that 
they are upright, will treat you fairly, and 
make prompt returns. When you havesome- 
thing to sell, ask them to send you market quo- 
tations 80 as to reach you on the day—or the 
day before—you want to ship, and you will 
make but few mistakes. 








BALTIMORE 





Cc. P. TATEM, W.8. GAVAN, 
Cc. P. TATEM & CO., 
Frults amd Produce, 
121 Light Street. BALTIMORE, Mp, 








PHILADELPHIA 


WM. WEINERT & Go., 
Fancy Fruits and Vegetables, 


Front & Vine Sts., and Second & Dock Sts. 
Shipments Solicited. 











WASHINGTON. 





ERNEST M. MERRICK), 
937-989 B St., N. W., 
Frult and Produoe. 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Speectalty, 


J. H. & H. J. KLEIN, 
927 B St., Northwest, 
Commission Merchants, 
Southern and Northern Produce. Consignments Solicited. 


GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether a small home orchard or on'a com- 
mercial scale, our free catalogue will assist 


you. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fla, 


PECAN 
TREES, srscut tow Paros, 


BEAR’S NURSERIES. PALATKA. FLA, 





















RB 
WAKEFIELD, 
2d Es 


The Earliest 
Oxbbage Grow flies 


». FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS © 


* GUARANTEED TO SATISFY PURCHASERS, | 
__. FROM THE ORIGINAL CABBAGE PLAN1 GROWERS. 








TA 
A little later 


P FLAT 1 
than Succession. Largest and Latest Ca*>age. 











TRAD 





Southern *iates combined. W! 


the ones that sell for the most money. 








ARK COPYRIGHTED 


Paidin Capital Stock $30,000.00. 

We grew tbe first FROST PROOF PLANTS in 1868, Now have over twenty thousand 
satisfied custemers, e have ows and sold more cabbage plants than all other persons in the 
Y? use our plants must please or we send your money back. 
Order now; it is time to set these plants in your section to get extra early cabbage, and they are 





: Also w full lin 
We sow three tons ot Cabbage Seed per season #180,27¢w, fol) line of Strawberry 
Write wer free catalog of frost-proof plants of the best varieties, containing valuable informa- 
tion about fruit and vegetable growing. Prices on Cabbage Plants:—In lots of 500 at $1.00; 1,000 to 
5,000 $1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 9,000 $1.25 per thousand: 10,000 and over $1.00 per thousand, fo. . 
oungs Island. Our special express rate on plants is very low. . 


Wm. C. Geraty Co., Box 88 Youngs Island, S. C. _ 









Established 41 Years. 


. 























L. McCue, Albemarle County; W. A. 





If you want to make money, grow cabbage. 
sample box of my open air plants, and if not satisfied, your money will 
be refunded. Get my price on large orders before buying. 





$156.00 PER ACRE CAN BE MADE 


If You Grow Cabbage From 
COX’S CABBAGE PLANTS 





Send me $1.(0 and get a 











Cabbage Plants From 
SS. Gc 3. oe o. 


YOUNGS ISLAND, 8. C. 





sumers direct. There is little sense 








Diversify Your Crops, and Buy Your 


.. +. The Cabbage Plant Specialist ... 


Address, 
B. L. COX, - : - - Ethel, S. C. 
His prices are as follows, f. o. b. Youngs Island: 
1,000 to 4,000, $1.25 per 1,000 5.000to 8000, . . $1.00 
9.000 to 20,000, .90 per 1 000 20,000 to 50,000, . ° 85 


ES, 


50.000 and over, $0 75 per 1,000 








He also grows lettuce, onion, and 


beet plants for the same price 
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GOOD CROPS IN JOHNSTON CO. 
(Continued from Page 6.) 
down at first time, about 2 or 3 inch- 
es from roots of corn, broad- 
casting 2% pecks of peas per acre, 
plowed out thoroughly with cotton 

plow with 10-inch sweeps. 

The land is light gray loam, in- 
clined to be sandy, with soil about 
10 inches deep. On this particular 
plat of 14 acres, 4 acres were planted 
in a white prolific corn of the Cook 
variety, which yielded 2 to 3 ears to 
the stalk; the other 10 in White 
Dent one-ear variety. On the 4 acres 
prolific corn he gathered 3U5 bush- 
els; on the 10 acres l-ear kind he 
gathered 564 bushels. The pea crop 
was good; only picked a portion ol 
best side of field of peas that aver- 
aged 19% bushels peas per acre. 
Turned hogs in to finish after the 
corn was gathered. 

The cost of bedding and re-bed- 
ding per acre each time, $2; drilling 
in seed, 20c. per acre; one furrow 
on them, 20c. per acre; one furrow 
to stir up, 20c. per acre; one more 
furrow to finish ridge, 2Uc. per acre; 
first stirring corn, 40c. per acre; 
three full plowings, $1.20 per acre 
each time; Making cost of work, all 
told, $9.20 per acre. Fifteen bush- 
els cottonseed, $5.25; 300 pounds 
fertilizer, $5.75; making $20.20 per 
acre,—14 in field, a total of $282.20. 

Gathered 869 bushels of corn at 
$1,—-$869; 8,200 pounds fodder at 
$1.25,—-$105; 224 bushels peas, at 
$1.25,—$280. Making $1,254 the 


00D SEEDS 


@ 

S BEST INTHE WORLD 
3 aS PRICES BELOW ALL OTHERS 

I give alot of new sorts for 
trial with every order I fill. 
A Grand Big Catalog 
Illustrated with over FREE 
@ 7200 engravings of vegetables 
= and flowers. Send yours and 


your neighbors’ addresses. 
R H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois 





















The South Atlantic Quarterly 


says of ‘“‘A Southerner in Europe”: 

“Mr. Poe has given us sensible and 
well-written chapters on contempor- 
ary conditions in Europe,....a 
series of the most suggestive and il- 
luminating studies of the roads, the 
farms, the social customs, the train- 
ing of workmen, the scientific treat- 
ment of agriculture, etc. Mr. Poe 
has the spirit and point of view of 
Thomas Jefferson, who in his day did 
the people of Virginia the same serv- 
ice. Both writers have the seeing 
eye, and illustrate Matthew Arnold’s 
conception of culture as the knowl- 
edge of the best that is thought and 
said in the world.” 


While the supply lasts we will send 
The Progressive Farmer and one copy 
of ‘“‘A Southerner in Europe” (hand- 
some paper binding) for $1.40; regu- 
lar price $1.60. Order to-day. 


FARMER WANTED 


Want to rent at once on shares to a good 
tenant a four-nor e farm one mile from Ral- 
eigh. on macsdam road, R F.1D. and tele- 
phone. A gvod place fora good farmer with 
working famity. Good team and itmpiements 
on the piace. None but a suber and industri- 
ous and capseble person wanted. Ref reace 
given and required. T. B. PARKER. 

RALEIGH, N. C, 








Christmas Holiday Excursion Fares 
Via Norfolk & Southern Railway. 


The Norfolk & Southern Ratlway will sell 
extremely low Round Trip Excursion Fares 
between pints on its lines. December 17, 18 
21, 22 23. 24,25 and 3!st, also January ist 1910 
and final li. vit leaving destination up to mid- 
night of January 6th, 1910. 

Get complete information from Ticket 
Agent or addreas 

H. C. HUDGINS, G. P Ass 
NORFOLK, VA. 





crop was worth, putting the peas at 
an average of 16 bushels per acre, 
which they surely would have made. 
The corn and fodder were measured. 
Then add $5 per acre ~ent for land 
and you have a profit of $901.80. 

Mr. Johnson’s cotton crop this 
year will yield over 600 pounds lint 
cotton per acre, and his fertilizer 
vill, is less than $11 per acre. There 
are quite a number of others in 
Johnston County whose farms make 
about the same showing, where they 
follow rotating their crops, and sow 
such crops as will give plenty of veg- 
etable matter to plow into the soil 
at least once in every two years. 

One of the best fields of cotton I 
have seen this year is that of Mr. 
W. G. Wilson, of Wilson’s Mills. A 
part of his field was sown in crimson 
ciover last fall, the rest to rye; and 
after cotton was all picked, cut cot- 
ton stalks with cutter, and left until 
April. Broke with a disk plow and 
a 2-horse plow, about 8 to 10 inhces; 
then harrowed with disk harrow. 
Ran off rows 4 and 6 feet apart, 
drilled in rows a small amount of 
stable manure. On 12 acres of piece 
he put in drill 800 pounds of fertil- 
izer consisting of cottonseed meal, 
potasu and acid phosphate mixed on 
the farm to analyze 8-4-5; ridged 
two furrows and planted. On the 
other part drilled in with fertilizer 
drill about 1,000 pounds acid phos- 
phate and 400 pounds kainit per 
acre. ThiS where the clover was. 
ran rows, drilled in small quantity 
stable manure in drill, ridged 2-fur- 
row ridge, and planted Simpkins’ 
cottonseed. Soon as cotton began to 
come through ground, ran a weeder 
over it. In a few days there was a 
big rain; soon as dry enough, ran 
weeder again in opposite direction 
from first time. In about 12 or 13 
days ran weeder cross from before 
and chopped the cotton to stand. 
Plowed with small hoes or culti- 
vator, and every 10 or 12 days ran 
cultivator over it. About the first of 
July on the portion where he used 
800 pounds pounds of fertilizer, ap- 
plied of same mixture 250 pounds 
per acre in siding furrow. Plowed 
with cultivator again. After chop- 
ping, used cultivator five times, two 
times to row; twice, three times to 
row. 

The whole field was fine. The 6- 
foot rows looked the best. The 4- 
foot rows finally turned in the most 
pounds lint cotton per acre, by about 
60 pounds. The field of 16 acres 
averaged 1,085 pounds lint cotton 
per acre—at 14c., $151.90, an aver- 
age for field. 

Cost of same as follows: Cutting 
stalks and sowing rye, 95c. per acre; 
breaking land and harrowing, $2.40; 
running rows, drilling fertilizer and 
manure, $1.15; ridging and planting 
cotton, 70c. per acre; running weed- 
er three times, 15c. each; chopping 
to stand, 65 cents; grassing twice, 
55¢c. each; running cultivator five 
times, two times to row, 45c. each; 
twice, three times to row, 60c. each 
time. Total for work, $10.85. Fer- 
tilizers on 4 acres, $10.10 per acre; 
12 acres, $12; average, $11.53. Six 
loads manure to acre, $12; picking 
cotton, $14.30; ginning, per acre, 
$5.43; hauling to gin and from field, 
$1.15 per acre. -Total expense per 
acre, $40.96. 

This, I think, clearly shows the 
value of humus in the soil. This 
land is improved land, making from 
one to two bales per acre for the last 
15 or 20 years; but with a constant 
supply of vegetable matter in the 
soil, with thorough preparation and 
tillage, it shows that good crops can 
be grown every year, as this was the 
wettest year in this county in 20 
years. GEORGE L. JONES. 

Smithfield, N. C. 


HOW A BOY’S PRIZE YIELD OF 
CORN WAS MADE. 





Gross Return of $335 From One 
Acre—The Importance of Good 
Seed. 

The corn crop made by Mr. Usher, 
to which Prof. D. N. Barrow refers, 
is so striking an illustration of what 
boys can do that we take from the 
Columbia State the following infor- 
mation in regard to the way he did 
it; 

“The land on which the corn was 
produced is a sandy loam. It was 
cleared in 1907 and was planted in 
corn and peas. The same crop was 
planted in 1908, and 65 bushels of, 
corn were produced. Prior to the. 
large yield cottonseed meal and 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda were used. 

“The acre was well fertilized this | 
year, tne following being used: 200; 
pounds of commercial fertilizer, 100. 
pounds kainit, 300 pounds second 
grade Peruvian guano, 900 pounds 
cottonseed meal and 600 pounds ni- 
trate soda. The land is considered 
worth $75 per acre. On March 2vUth 
the land was broken; it was subsoiled 
with a Boy Dixie plow. There was 
no barnyard manure used. 

“Great care was exercised in the} 
selection of seed, which was Garrett’s 
Prolific. The seed was planted on 
April 1st, in rows 5 feet apart. There 
were no hills and only one peck of 
seed was used. The seeds were care- 
fully hand picked before planting. 
The cultivation comenced on April 
28th, a Boy Dixie plow being used. 
The acre was cultivated five times, 
on April, 28, May 17, June 1, June 
18, and July 9th. The corn was thin- 
ned by hand, one stalk being left to 
the hill, 8 inches apart. Hand labor 
was used in removing the ragweeds 
and morning glories, which were re-, 
moved in one day. 

“The 1524 bushels produced by the , 
young farmer will be sold to the Gov- | 
ernment for seed purposes. The price 
to be paid is $2 per bushel. The sum' 
of $305.00 will be received for the 
seed alone. One and one-half tons of 
fodder were produced, which sold at 
$20 per ton, netting $30, bringing’ 
the total amount received from the 
acre to $335. 





Praise From One Who Knows. 
Bully for The Progressive Farmer. 
Merry Christmas to you. You’re 
making the greatest paper, almost, 
in America. Success to you. Go on. 
JOE WING. 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, Dec. 14. 





It is good to be children some- 
times, and never better than at 
Christmas, when its mighty Founder 
was a child himself.—Charles Dick- 
ens. 





The Charlotte Observer, Char- 
lotte, N. C., 
says of “A Southerner in Europe’’: 
‘““A book to be enthusiastic about. 
There is no dull line in it. Many a 
man will learn more from it than he 
would from a trip to Europe itself.” 
While the supply lasts we will send 
The Progressive Farmer and one copy 
of ‘“‘A Southerner in Europe” (hand- 
some paper binding) for $1.40; regu- 
lar price $1.60. Order to-day. 














BEST COMPOST DRILL BARN YARO 


MANURE DISTRIBUTOR Ever wa DE 
Write SANDERS MFG. CO., Datton, Ga 











TER” ACING FARM, DUBLS ITS VALUE. 
$10 WRIGHT FARM LEVEL aiso best for 
Dichirg, Grading, irrigating, Bilding, 
|Muney tin running lines for others, 
| Orite now for special agency offer. 
Frank Wright. Mfe.. Cave Spring, (ia, 














Cnoice Barret and White Piymouth 
Ko ks, Single snd Hose Comb Khode 
Isinand Reds and Golden Wyaudottes for 
saie. Fggs in season. Write your wants. 
CHAS. C. SMITH. - WATERTOWN, TENN. 








(First published in Daily Leader, Decem- 
ber 10, 1909.) 


PUBLIC SALE OF OKLAKOMA 
SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LANDS. 


Notice is hereby given that the State 
ef Uklaboma will offer for sale and sell 
at public auction 120,143.70 acres of schvol 
and public lands situate in and belonging 
to said State, together with all appraised 
improvements thereon. Said lands will be 
otiered for sale and sold at the door of the 
courthouse wherein the county court is 
held in the foilowing counties, and at the 


| following places and on the following dates: 


OKLAUUMA, Oklahoma City, Jan. 10th 
to 1lsth, 1910, inclusive. 

KLOWA, City of Hobart, Jan. 17th to 
27th, 191, inclusive. 

CADDO, City of Anadarko, Jan. 31st to 
Feb. Sth, 1910, inclusive. 

COMANCLE, City of Lawton, Feb. 7th 
to 12th, 1910, inclusive. 

TILLMAN, City of Frederick, Feb. 14th 
and loth, 1910. 

GRADY, City of Chickasha, Feb. 23d and 
24th, 191 

GARE IELD, City of Enid, Feb. 28th to 
Mareh 2d, 1910, inclusive. 

vot TAWATOMIE, aad 
March 7th and sth, 

LINCOLN, City Ms *Chantiee, Jan. 8th, 
191v. 

Said 120,133.70 acres of land are divided 
into 764 tracts and each tract, with im- 
provements, will be svld separately. No 
persun wiil be permitted to purchase more 
than 16U acres. Said sale to be governed 
by the laws of said State and the rules 
and regulations of the Commissioners of the 
Land Uince of said State. 

The terws and conditions of the sale 
of said lands and improvements are as 
tollows: 

No bid can be made for the improve- 
ments upon aby tract of land to be sold, 
but the improvements on guy tract shall 
be purchased and paid tor by the success- 
ful bidder for the land. On each tract of 
land tor which some persun has a valid 
lease, such person as the lessee thereof, 
has the preference right to purchase such 
tract at the highest bid received therefor, 
or in the event no bid is received for such 
tract, such lessee shall have the right to 
purchase the same at the appraised value 
thereof. Each tract of tand shall be sold 
at public auction to the highest bidder and 
sucu bidder, upun the acceptance of his bid, 
is required to pay to the Commissivners of 
the Lund Office, or their authorized agent, 
for the use and benetit of the lessee of 
said tract, the appraised value of the im- 
provements thereon as shown by the official 
uppraisement thereof, and in addition to 
the payment of the appraised value of 
the improvements, the successful bidder 
shall, upon the acceptance of his bid, be 
reyguired to pay to the Commissioners of 
the Land Ofthee, or their ee agent 
{an amount equal to 5 per cent of his bid 


of Tecumseh, 


| upon the tract of land, but in no event shall 


suid amount be less than $5V0 and in no 
event wiil any bid tor any tract of land be 
considered or accepted tor less than the 
appraised value thereof, provided, however, 
in the event that the lessee of any tract 
oiftered for sale and upon which a bid has 
been offered and reccived, desires to and 


}does then and there exercise bis prefer- 


ence right to purchase said land at the 
highest bid, he shall have the lawful right 
so to do and if he so elects, the sale of 
such tract shall be made to him. 

The remainder of the purchase price, 
to wit, 95 per cent shall be paid in forty 
equal annual payments, with interest there- 
on, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
provided, however, the purchaser of any 
tract is given the privilege at any interest 
payment after expiration of five years to 
pay any or all deferred payments, both 
principal and accrued interest. 

Before any person other than the lessee 
thereof shall be qualified to bid upon an 
tract of said land, he shall deposit with 
the Commissioners of the Land Office or 
their authorized agent an amount equal 
to 10 per cent of the appraised value of the 
lessee’s improvements as shown by the of- 
ficial appraisement thereof and when such 
deposit is made and the person depositing 
the same. for the purpose of qualifying 
himself to bid upon a particular tract, is un- 
successful in his bid fur said tract, such 


deposit if desired by the unsuccessful bid- * 


der will be retained and he will be quali- 
fied to bid on any tract offered for sale 
thereafter until he withdraws such deposit. 

A full and complete description of each 
tract of said land can be Lad upon applica- 
tivun to said Commissivners of the Land 
Otlice, and, upon request, a pamphiet con- 
taining a complete list of said lands by sec- 
tiun, township and range, together with a 
brief description of each tract thereof with 
the improvements thereon and setting out 
the appraisement of the lands and the im- 
provements, together with a map of said 
county and an abstract of the laws author- 
izing the sale of such lands and the rules 
aud regulations adopted by the Commission- 
ers of the Land Office will be furnished 
free of cost to any person. 

Address all communications to the Com- 
missioners of the Land Office of the State 
of Oklahoma, or John N. Sheplar, Superin- 
tendent of Sales, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


Witness our nands in the City of Guthrie, 


'in said State, on this 8.0 day of December, 


1909. 
Cc. N. SAREELE. 
i! Governor. 
BILL CROSS, 
Secretary of State. 
M. E. TRAPP, 
State Auditor. 
E. D. CAMERON, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
J. P. CONNORS, 
President Board of Agriculture. 
Composing Commissioners of Land Of- 
fice of the State of Oklahoma. 
Attest : 
ED. O. CASSIDY, 
Secretary. 
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POTASH 


The German Kali Works have talked Potash and its benefits for twenty-five years. 
They have never sold a pound direct to local agents or farmers. 

You know how hard it was to buy and get Potash. Things have changed. 
mines are now producing enough to enable us to offer 


OTASH FOR SALE 


in carload lots of twenty tons, to local dealers without interfering with the requirements of those to whom we have 
sold Potash to be used in mixed goods. We have, therefore, established a Selling . 

Agency in Baltimore, Md., and in 1910 will sell all potash salts in carload lots for cash, Delivery Guaranteed 
direct from the mines to the buyers in original sealed bags, or kainit in bulk, at lower rates than were ever before quoted. 








The 





Potash Pays You can buy the real potash salts—plant food without fillers or make-weights—you save all the 


money you have been spending for interest, freight, excessive profits on fillers and mixing charges. 








For particulars and prices write to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Continental Building, Baltimore 











just a Little Better. 


By Edgar L.' Vincent. 


Uy 8 yHE BEAUTY of all farm life ; must turn every furrow right. 


ri LS is in doing just a little better 
next year than we did this. 

Someone has figured it up how 
much it would mean to the farmers 
of this country if they could grow 
corn for just one year that would 
have only one kernel more on each 
ear than they have been growing in 
the past. So many more bushels, 
these mathematicians tell us, worth 
so many thousands of dollars. 

While this is, of course, more or 
less speculation, stop and think what 
it would amount to if we all could 
raise just a little better crops this 
year than we did last year or any 
previous year. One more potato to 
the hill, one more ear of corn on the 
stalk, one more load of hay to the 
acre, one more pod of peas or beans 
on a vine. What a wonderful addi- 
tion that would make to the farm 
output for the year! How many dol- 
lars it would mean in the home. How 
it would help us to fix up the old 
nouse and build better barns! 

Now, the grand thing about this 
is that we can do it if we will. 

Do you know a farmer anywhere 
who has reached the limit of his 
power to grow crops? Sometimes 
men think they have come to such a 
place. Then along comes a man who 
shows them how mistaken they are 
and by pointing out new methods 
helps them to surpass anything they 
ever dreamed of before. 

The secret of it all lies in doing a 
little better work. In thinking a lit- 
tle more carefully about our way of 
doing things, in the strong will to be 
the very best farmers we possibly 
can, in planning great things and 
then in working hard to carry these 
plans out—here is the secret wu. all 
true success. And who of us can say 
that we have yet done our best 
thinking, planning and executing? 

The man who would add the one 
more thing to his farm operation 





Look- 
ing back where he has been, he must 
ask himself the question, ‘‘Have I 
done that the very best Ican?” And 
if not, back he must pull the plow 
and make the balk right. Turn ev- 
ery furrow right. And the same way 
with the harrowing and the planting 
and all the rest. Not a thing done 
in a weak, slipshod way. Not a place 
left till it is as nearly perfect as man 
can do it. 

There are great things in store for 
the farmers of this country. Never 
were the prospects brighter than to- 
day; and the prizes will be won by 
those who are determined to get that 
one thing more out of everything 
they do. 

Will you be one of them? 





Salt Your Corn to Keep Out Weevils. 


Messrs. Editors: In a recent issue 
you discuss the corn weevil, and wish 
to know some way to prevent its de- 
structive ravages. This is as simple 
as it is effective. 

No weevils, or worms, or mice, or 
rats are ever seengin my barn, and 
my barn is not tight, either. This is 
my way and it is inexpensive: 

I put my corn up in the slip-shuck, 
and in storing it away in my barn, I 








The Jeffersonian Magazine, At 
lanta, Ga., 
says of ‘“‘A Southerner in Europe’: 

“It was time for a new book of 
travels in Europe. All of the works 
of that kind are on our book shelves 
are out of date. What we wanted 
was a volume which would picture 
to us the condition of things now. 
Without waste of a page, Mr. Poe 
has supplied this demand.” 

While the supply lasts we will send 
The Progressive Farmer and one copy 
of ‘“‘A Southerner in Europe” (hand- 
some paper binding) for $1.40; regu- 
lar price $1.60. Order to-day. 





sprinkle over every layer of ten: bay- 
rels 3-4 of a bushel of.salt. This 
keeps the shucks moist, making them 
more palatable for stock, and is an 
absolute protection from mice, rats, 
and weevils. Before I adopted this 
method, mice and rats built their 
nests, and destroyed barrels of corn, 
and weevils and bugs were innumer- 
able. I have tried every remedy 
without avail till I tried common 
salt. J. W. SANDERS, M. D. 
Ocean, N. C. 





“One great, strong, unselfish soul 
in any community would actually re- 
deem the world.” 





North Carolina Education, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., 


says of ‘‘A Southerner in Europe’’: 

“A beautiful and handy little vol- 
ume of 162 glowing pages, .. P 
thought-provoking, stimulating, in- 
spiring. So easily and appr 
priately is profitable discussion 
woven with entertaining 
that there is not a heavy line in the 
whole fourteen chfipters.”’ 

While the supply lasts we will send 
The Progressive Farmer and one copy 
of ‘‘A Southerner in Europe” (hand- 
some paper binding) for $1.40; regu- 
lar price $1.60. Order to-day. 
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@ Repeated tests at_experiment stations have shown conclusively 





“that Thomas Phosphate produces bigger crops at less expense.” 








q If your soil is light and sandy, it 
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T. D. DARLINGTON, Man 
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@ It contains 35 to 50% Lime. It contatns 15to 19% Phosphoric Acid. 


@ If it is hard clay soil, it will loosen it up. 
THOMAS PHOSPHATE 


has two great advantages over other Phosphates. 


@ The phosphoric acid cannot be washed away by heavy rains, nor 
will it revert to insoluble compounds. 


@ Write for our booklet—‘“Thomas Phosphate (Basic Slag) 
and Its Uses” and “Home Mixing.” 


COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 


**Fertilizer Materials for Home Mixing.”’ 
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—But,remember, 
yyou need both, 
and nobody else 
ean supply you 
with my Endless 
Apron Force: 
Feed, worth $25 

alone in labor 

saved. 


Prove a Paying 
That is my selling plan. 


1 pay freight. 


make a day now?” 
out your pencil. 
based on 30.000 capacity.” 
- them, we can make them. Wecan save 
them. They know me and they know my 
PLL SAVE THE F. 
you one of them? Try me. 
Catalog today. 


Wm. Galloway, The Farmer's Manufacturer 





60-bu. Size 


—FREIGHT PREPAID 









Galloway’s New 
Proposition 


Manure-Spreader Prices Now Based on 30,000 a Year Capacity 


BAFFLE all competition combined to equal my new 1910 Proposition. Get it today. I will crack the whip to c 
I the full extent of the law oninfringers and imitators. 


ic machinery throughout, I did this: 


sell 30,000." I said, ““Thatis theidea, That’s the stuff. We will doit. They will buy 


spreader. 
ARMERS $150,000 THIS YEAR IN CASH MONEY. Are 
Get my new Clincher 1910 Proposition and my , 


eo REE BOOK and My 
Special Proposition Coupon 


Wm. Galloway, President a 
THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY CO. 
879 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
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for 


00 Cash Off the Price at Once, Freight Prepaid (E. of Rockies) 
fa Anywhere Direct from Factory ON 90 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


loney Back at 6% Interest After 360 Days, If M. Spreader Does Not 
Ys ; in Proposition to You. Quick, Prompt 


Nobody can beat it. it. I 
Galloway is a whole race-track ahead of allcompetition in spreader proposition and price. 
When I added to my factories the Kemp Manure Spreader Factory, 
largest in the world, formerly owned by the International Harvester Company, now owned and @ 
equipped by me with the very latest automat 
my factory superintendent and I said to him — : 
He said: ‘“‘We can make 100 a day—W,000 a year.” 


Delivery Now. 
Nobody can touch it. 


I called in 


How many Galloway Manure Spreaders can we 


tea Galloway Line of Spreaders 
Which One May I Send to Your Farm—for a 





-_ 
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Clineher 


They haven’t got the spreader nor the patents, and 
they know it. I have 11 patents on the Galloway and will protect them. Nobody can get around them. @ 


It has them all on the run, 
Remember, Ad 
conceded to be the ? 


rene 
Le 
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and Make 
50 Dollars 
Here Is $5.00 
? to Start on. 
o Wiliam Galloway 
rd 879 Galloway Sia., 
Waterloo, lowa, 
o Rush your special 3-day, pre- 
, 4 paid-freight proposition to me 
with your big Galloway free 
spreader catalog. This coupon is 


good for $5.00 on any one of your 
spreaders for 30 days, at catalog price, 


I said, “All right—get e DEEMED s >< scus me cbn oe a gubatede kdb scang Ue eeReeee ° 
The first thing you do, figure how much we can save farmers on price, 
Ele figured it out mighty quick. He saystome: “If youcan sell e PICU 5466.6 SC RLU D EC CSeR Saepoesseecenee oo 
$5.00 apiece in cash to the farmers if you can 
, City OF TOWM....cc.cccce socerccscccccccs socce eeeee 


Five Sizes 
50 to 70-hu. 


Month’s Free Trial? 
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70-bu. 


All Complete 70-bu. Size 
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» Including Gear, 


ly $9. 
Forcef eed and Mud Lugs 
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Quality in Tools 


Tools for the workshop, farm or home must be tools of 
A plane, for instance, to smooth a board properly, must 








uality. 
ave a 
keen blade, carefully adjusted—its surface must be true and it 
must fit the hand. 


| KEEN KUTTER 


Ps 
§ 


Tools and Cutlery 


are coreblty inspected, adjusted and tested before 
leaving the factory. 

Look for the Keen Kutter trademark on every tool 
you buy—it guarantees the tool to be satisfactory or 
money refunded. 

The name Keen Kutter covers a full line of tools for 
shop, garden and farm, as well as scissors, shears, 
pocket knives, razors and table cutlery. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPARY (Inc.), St. Lows ap New Yorn, U. S. A. 






































= FARM DRAIN TILE=+—= 


(Made of Clay) 


Proper use of drain tile will solve 
half your farm troubles. Tens of 
thousands of acres of good land are 
unopr. ductive for want of proper tile 
drainage. The cost is sma!l as com- 
. : pared to results «btained in Increased 
orers. {Tile prevents souring, and damage by stagnant water. It lets the air in, 
warms the soll, makes the roots go deeper. and the crops grow. [WRITsK for FREE 
PAMPHLET, and prices. Tells why and how todrain. {We make a superior clay tile at 
weasonabie prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., - Pomona, N. C. 












































Wher. writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 





Ambassador James Bryce, Au- 
thor of “The American 
Commonwealth,” 


says of ‘“‘A Southerner in Europe’”’: 
“Equally fresh and graphic in its 
pictures, judicious and penetrating in 
its reflections, the book seems to me 
singularly fair and acute.’’ 

While the supply lasts we will send 
The Progressive Farmer and one copy 
of “‘A Southerner in Europe” (hand- 
some paper binding) for $1.40; regu- 
lar price $1.60. Order to-day. 


ROOFINGS 


|_ “ACME” | 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 


1 oly at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90: 3 ply at $2.25 
per square, 


| “ ELECTROID ” | 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth finish) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90;3 ply at $225 & 
per square. 


| “UNIVERSAL” | 
Gravel Surface’ 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
































One weight only: very heavy, at $2.60 
per square, 

The above are the highest arades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Roofing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care 


Coating. which are placed in the core of each 
oll, to properly tay the same. 
We Prepay Freight te your Railroad Station 

Weeel cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical. 

Samples and Catalog “F” mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 





It pays to know 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
is nature’s perfect water- 
proofer. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake As- 
phalt. You know it will last and 
give your roof absolute protec- 
tion. 

Do you know that much about 
roofings made of “‘secret com- 
pounds’’? 


Be on the safe side and get the roofing 
with lasting life, backed _ by a thirty-two-mil- 
lion-dollar guarantee. The most economical 
roofing for every buildingonthe farm. Miner- 
al and smooth surface. Look forthe hemi- 
sphere trade-mark, and insist on Genasco. 
Write for the Good Roof Guide Book and 
samples 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 




















Get‘our Prices Cement, Lime, Plaster, &c, &c 





| 





ep % , 
HAY PRESS Best farm press made 
thousands in use. Over 
400 sold in 3 monthe. For 10 years 
we've madethem. Shipped on 5 days 
trial direct {rom factory. Write for booklet, 
WATKINS HAY PRESS CO... Atlanta. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 























